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PREFACE — 


‘The purpose of this dissertation is to examine . 


the Thomistic doctrine regarding wealth and money. AS a 
.consequence of, and as a help to, this principal purpose, 
_the dissertation seeks-to determine which notions are 


coumon to Aristotle and St. Thomas, and which are pecul- 
iar to St. Thomas alone. The attempt to fulfill this 
subpurpose has been made by comparing 3t. Thomas' view 
on these problems, as found in his commentaries on 
Aristotle's Politics and Rthics with those views which 
are found in his wore original writings, such a8 the 
Sumia Theologica, the De Regimine Principum, the 
Sentences and the De Malo, Whatever further enlighten- 
ment haa been needed to understand St. Thomas himself, 
the commentaries: of such Thomists as Cajetan and Biliuart 
have been consulted. For instance, in Chapter III, these 
commentators have been utilized to develop the notions 
of just price and of cambium which are not arate 
developed by St. Thomas, : 


To those who have helped to make this disserte-_ 
tion Possible I ows a greater debt than these prefatory. 


Words can adequately discharge. I am especially indebted — 


to the Reverend Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., for his special 
assistance frequently and for his thoughtfulness always; 
to the Reverend Leo R. Ward, C.8.C., for his kindly in- 


. terest and encouragement; to my director, Dr. Yves Simon, 


for the many fruitful suggestions which he has given 
and for his patience throughout. As well as to the. 
former professors I wish to express my appreciation to 
Dr. W. Gurian and Dr. W. Mueing for es 
courses, : : 
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IWTRODUCTION 
THE WOTION OF ECONOMICS 


ARISTOTELIAN NOTION 


For Aristotle and the Greeks the term "economics" 
did not have the same connotation which it has today. 

It was used to: designate broadly that prudence by which ~ 
one managed one's household, its Greek derivation being 
olnia - house, and yonoc - regulation. Economics was a4 
prudence and it was to the head of the family what poli- 
tics was to the head of the State.* Where the latter was 
concerned with the "good life," the former was concerned . 
with "life." However, ‘the "life" of familial society 
did not suggest only the satisfaction of material wants, 
‘and household management did not concern itself exclu~— 
sively with procuring daily needs. It embraced the 

whole life of the family--the management of one's slaves, 
the “republican rule” over one's wife, and the education 
of one's children: . 


It fe clear then that household Paneer takes more in- | 

" tereat in the human members of the houashold than in ite — 
inanimate property, and in its the excellence of these 
than in that of ita property, which we style riches, and : 
more in that of ita free members then in that of slaves,? 


Consequently, the term "sconomics” had both a wider and 
& narrower connotation for Aristotle than it has today. 
It waa wider in that it referred to the management of 
the entire life of the family, to the ordering of the 
_twmaterisl, intellectual, and moral requirements of do- 
mestic society. It was narrower in that it referred to 
that prudence whose proper, care is the regulation of 
the household alone. . ; 


According to modern usage, "economics" designates 
that science which is concerned with the wealth-getting 


{. Aristotle, Nich. Eth., VI, 5- 11k 8-12 
2, Aristotle, Pol., I, ¥,3- 1259 18-22. 
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= wealth-using activities of man.® Is there any tarm 
in Aristotle which approaches this current meaning of | 
"economics"? Laistner says that "The Greeks had no word 
to express what is now meant by either of these two 
_ names (1.8., Economy and Political Economy). Perhaps. 
the nearest approsch to such a term is that used by 3 - 
Aristotle, chrematiatics (onpattotinn )".* Chrematistics 
(is the art of wealth-getting and 1s of two kinds, natural 
’ and unnatural, Nsturel - chrematistics is a part of house- 
hold management.* It 1s concerned with procuring a ; 
"supply of those goods capable of accumulation, which are 
necessary for life and useful for the commynity of the 
city or of the househoid.”° Unnatural chrematistics, 
though so closely allied ‘to ‘the former as to be often . 
mistaken for it, is not related to household management. 
Its aim is the amassing of artificial wealth, 1.6., monay. 
The common tasis of these two kinds of chrematistics 1s 
that each makes use of the same thing, though not in the 
Same way. Both are arts, but the natural art of wealth- 
getting is not only a part of household management, but 
also Js subordinate to it, whereas the unnatural chrema- 
tistics is a part of trade. The former is concerned 
with procuring the means to an end; it procures the 
materiel needs which are so utilized and ordered as to 
make possible the full life of the family. The latter 
aims at acquiring material goods cansidered as an end in 
themselves; here wealth is ordered to nothing’ higher, 
for it is sought ‘for its ow sake and without limit.” 
Included under the first kind are, husbandry and agricul- - 
ture with their various departments; under the second . 
: are commerce, money-lending, and labor for hire.* 


Ia the natural art of bars aha exclusively 


3. Cf. A. Marahali, Principlea of Economica, (London: Nacmiltan, ; 
_ 1936), 1; H. R. Seager, Principles of Economica, (3ed., New - 


York: Henry Holt and Co., 1923), 1; F. 3. Deibler, Principles . 
of Baonamics, (New York: McGraw Hill, 1929), 1. 


k. M. L. W. Laietner, Greok Reonomica, vii. 

_ 5. Ariatotle, Pol., I, 144, 8, 1256p 28-29. . 
6. Aristotle, Pol., I, 1411, 8. 1256b.29-30.- 

7. Avistotie, Pol., 1, 4141, 17-20. 1257b 18-1258 19. 
8, Artstotis, Pol., I, tv, 1-3. ae lla 
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& part of economics or household management? Apparently. 
it 1s not, for Aristotle seems to imply that it ts alse 


. subsidiary to politics: "Therefore, that there is a cer- 


tain art of acquisition belonging in the order of nature 
to householders and to statesmen, and for what reason Lt 
is so, is clear."® Again it ts stated, “And we can 

also see. the ansver to the question raised at the be- 
ginning whether the art of wealth-getting belongs to the 
householder and the statesman...."°° These are not the 
only suggestions that Aristotle gives that wealth-getting 
is the concern of the head of the State as well as of the 
head of the household. After describing the monopoly of 
Thales he adds, "...hence even some atates have recourse 
te this plan as a method of raising revenue when short 

of funds: they introduce & monopoly of marketable 
goods."2" Again he points out 


An acquaintance with thease devicea 1s also serviceable 

for the statesman, for many states need financial afd and - 
modes of revenue like those descrided (1.8., monopoly}, 
Juet as a householder may, but in greater degree; hence 

. some statesmen even devote their political activity exclu- 
eively to finance. 


If we understand these provocative atatements of Aristotle 
correctly, then it would seem that he entertained some 
notion of a wealth-getting proper to politics, which 
would be analagous to the notion of political economy. 
However, some such term aa "political chrematistica" 

would have been more proper to Aristotelian temelnology 
than the expression "political economy"; the juxtaposi- 
tion of "political" and "economy" would, from their 
derivation, imply a certain contradiction for a Greek. 


a 


9. Ariatotle, Pol., I, 111, 9. .1256b 37-39. 
10. Aristotle, Pol., I, 4i1, 20. 12588 19.20. 
1l. Aristotle, Pol., I, iv; 5. 1259a 20-23. 
12. Aristotle, Pol., I, iv, 5. 1259 34-36. 
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qHOMTSTEC NOTION 


Since St. Thomas wrote no separate, unified tract 


on economy, what texts there are on the subject are few - 
- and scattered, His notions on economics as a discipline | 


are to be found chiefly in his treatise on prudence in 


' the Summa Theologica, I-II, and in his conmmentartes on 


Aristotle's Ethics and Politics. His treatment of the 


“notion of. economics is hardly original, as he appears to 
‘paraphrase the Philosopher. In approaching the Phomts- 


tic doctrine on the place and dignity.of economics, we 
might well proceed on the principle that there ia little 


in St. Thomas which was not previously in Aristotle. 


When St. ‘Thomas uses the word “economic” he uses 


0. 2b an the Aristotelian sense. Thus, he may use it to 


describe the different kinds of societies: "Society is of 


' . two kinds: one which is sconomic, as in the cass of the 


family; and one which 1s political, as in the case of a. — 


: _ city or a kingdom."7? or again, he may use the. term to .. 


distinguish » the various parts of moral Philosophy. 


- Moral philosophy ia divided into threa parts. The firet 
part considers the operations of one man ordained to an 
end and is called monastic. ‘The eecand considera the 
operatione of the domestic mltitude and 1s called eco-~ 
nomic. The third considers the operations of the civil 

. multituds and 4 called political. 14. 


Ina third context he uses the term "eoononte® to de- . 
scribe that kind of justice which a husband owes to his 
wife. "This economic juatice 1s different from’ politica | 
just as the household 1s different from the State."*>: . 


23. Gt. Thomas, Sent. IV, 4. 37, 2. 2, a. 1 a4. Algo "Alta vero. 


commnicatio set ceconommica, secumdum quam bominea afbi in 
‘domeaticia officiis commmicant." Bent. ah a. 2, 4. - o ‘6. 
ib. St. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. T, Lect. ee i 
15. “Justum enim quod est vir! ad uzoren ent casorioad cum sais vir 
pracest in domp aicut princeps in civitate. Hoc tamen justum.— 


= _ esconomicum eat alterum o politico, eicut doms est aliud a. . 


civitate.” Ethic, Lib. ¥, Lact. 11. See aleo Suma Theol. . 
“XE-TE 57-43 I-11 58.7, od 3; Sent IT, a. Mh, gq. 2; a. 1, 
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' 19, St, Thomas, Ethic, Lib. VI) Lect. 7. 
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From these different examples 1t is clear that St. Thomas, 
likes AristotYe, uses the word "economic" to distinguish 
familial soclety and its activitier from civil society. 


But these considerations indicate only the etymo- 
logical part of the question, what is economics? St. 
Thomas' definition has both subjective and objective — 
aspects. Subjectively speaking economics is twofold; it 

'dis.a prudence and a practical science. Prudence is the 
recta ratio rerum agibilium circa humana bona vel mala.** 
It is not in the reason aione, but has some connection 

with the appetite."*” The good which prudence seeks is 

a particular good; it is a good which is determinad by ~ 
a set of unique, unrenewable circumstances--"omne 
operabile est singulare."*” A prudential judgment is. 
"nothing else than the application of universal reason 

to a particular task to be accompFished."?* Keoromtcs, 
then, is the prudence by which one rightly orders his 
household.*° Since prudence is threefold--individusl 
prudence, economic prudence, and political prudence-- 
economic. prudence is midway between the two extrenes, 
and “just as political prudence is more principal than 
economic prudence, so this latter is more ‘principal than 
prudence which is merely self-directiye:** Purthermore, 
the perfectibility of the various prudences is cf such a 
reciprocal nature that one cannot possess economic pru- 
dence without possessing to some degrey both individual 
and@ political prudence, nor, conversely, can one posseas 


2i 


16. St. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. ¥I,. Lect. 7. be 

17. "Prudentias non est in ratione solum, sed habet aliquid in ap- 
petitu." St. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. VI, Lect. 7. — 

18. St, Thomas, Ethic, Lib. VI, lect. 7. See also Suma Pueoh., 
TI-1T, 47.2; II-xZ, 47.2, 

20. "Earum enim aoneces afcitur ceconomica, id ext Prudentia dis- 
ponsativa damys.” St. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. VI, Lect. 7. See 
algo Sume Theol,, M-T, 48.1; I-IT, 47.11. ~ : 

a1. “Positis autem duobus extremis intelligitur medium, acilicat 
geconcmica quae medium est tnter uma hominem et civitaten." 
St. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. VI, yet: 7. See also Sums Theol., 
it-TT, 50.3. . 

22, St. Thamas, Ethic, Lap. Vi, lect. 7. 
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the other two prudences without some economle prudence.” 
When St, Thomes says that one must possess ‘all three in 
order to possess any one, he obviously means that they — 
must ali. be present if one 1s to possess prudence in a 
perfect degree. Otherwise he would be forced to conclude 
that 211 persons who have not the care of a family could 
not have any prudence whatsoever! There is an imperfect 
connection between the prudences: individual prudénce 
enters more perfectly. into the constitution of economic 
prudence than does economic prudence into the constitu-~ 
tion of individual prudence. However, it would be a 
gross misunderstanding to think that the last part of 
the foregoing statement means that economic prudence 
enters into the constitution of individual prudence only | 
extrinsically or accidentally. Whereas in political 
prudence there are two specifically different kinds-- 
one which belongs to the ruler alone (reguiativa} and | 
one which belongs to the subjects (politica simply 
speaking)?*.-1n economic prudence there is no such divi- 
_ Bion. There is no paternal sconomic prudence as dis- 
tinct from economic prudence simply speaking, precisely 
' because the father has not perfect power over the house- 
hold as the ruler has over the state.**° Purthermors, 


23. "Bh dicet quod proprium bonum untuecujusque aingularia per- 

- +: .66nae Hon potest ease sine ceconamia, id est sine recta dis- 

pensetione domus, neque sine urbanitate, id est aine recta 

dispensations civitatie--nec temen eufficit politica (et) 
eeconamica sine prudentia proprium. Quia recte dieposita 
civitate st domo, adhuc eat immanifestum quaifter oportet dis- 
ponere ea quae ad seipeum pertinent. Et tdeo oportet ad hoc 
intendere per prudentiam quae est circa ie lo bomm,™ St. 

Toomaa, Rthic, Lib. WI, Lect. 7. . 

“et mititudo unius elvitatia vel vegni, ae quiden penule: 

directiva in principe regnativa, in subditia autem politica 

almpliciter dicts.” St. Thomas, Summa Theol., IY-IT, 48.1. 

See aleo If-I7, 50.1; TW-3I, 50.2; IN-Tt, 47.22. 

25, “Pater in.domo hebet quandem aim/litudinem regii principatus, 
ut dicitur in VIC Bthic: non tamen habet perfectam poteatatem 
Yegiminis sicut rex. Et ideo non ponitur separatim paterna 
species prudentias, alcut regnetiva.” St. Thomas, Suma Theol., 
TY-O, 50.3, ad 3. "Et simtliter cecancmica (dividitur). tn 
peteorneam, quae competit paterfemilias; et ceconomicam ain- 
pliciter.” St. Thomas, Sent. TIT, 4. 33, q. 3, a. 2. This 


2h. 
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4P prudence » 1s of three kinds, so also ts imprudence 
threefold;* ® thus, there is economic imprudence. 


However, 1% is not to be inferred from this that 
economle prudence is absolutely one and wndivided. -It 
can be divided into many spscies by reason of different 
formal objects. A commentary cf Cajetan's throws some 
light on this point. He shows that in directing a ship 
some lock to the masts, some to the cars, etc. He then 
adds that, “on this account economics is also. divided, 
for the same reason.into many species by reason of its 
different formal parts,"®" ‘hus, the "formal parts" of - - 
economic prudence would probably be represented by the 
varlous prudences required in the management of a house- 
hold: the ability to manage servants, ‘the foresight neces- 
sary for providing material needs, the good Judauant 
needed for training the children, etc. 


Up to now economics has been considered accord- 
ing to its classification among the various prudences. 
As a prudence it is a virtue, a quality existing in a 
subject. The question now is what specifies this virtue, 
this economic prudence? St. Thomas replies that the 
end of economics is the common good of the family.*® 
The difference between the common good of the family and 
the common good of the'State may be expressed in the , 
formula: the economic end ia ad vivendum, while ‘the Ate eM 
political end is ad bene vivendum. It would be inac- ~ 
curate to think that the phrase ad vivendum is to be 
understood in an exclusively material way. When St. 
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distinction as given in the Sentences between paternal economic 
prudence and economic prudence simply speaking contradicts what 
St. Thomas has to say on the same matter in the Summa. The only 
reaclution of the contradiction asema to be ta accept the view 
in the Summa, rather than in the Sentences, since the Summa 
represents the more mature thought of St. Thomas. : 

26. “Imprudentia triplex: monastica, oeconomica, posable St. 
Thomas, Summa Theol., II-II, 53, 2. 
< "Propter quod etiam caconemica im mites species atviaitar eadem 
ratione propter diversas partes formales." Cajetan, Comm. in - 
Summa Theol., Ii-1, 50.2. : 

28, “alia (prudontia) autem oceconamica quas ordinatur ad bonum 
commune domus vel familiae.”. St. Thomas, Swama Theol., E-II, 
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Thomas speaks of the necoaaities of life he classtftes 
them as generation, nourishment, and training. ‘The - 
first two elements include such needs as food, clothing, 
and shelter; the third refers to those mental and moral 
conditions which are indispensable for the life of ra- 
tional beings. These three necessities are, he says, _ 
"secured to man by the domestic society of which he i3:a° 
part. "7 Thus, the specifying object of economte pru- 
dence is not merely the provision of material needs, but 
its "ultimate end.is the completely good life insofar 
- as it can be attained in domestic intercourse."°° In 
'. this text it must be noted that the phrase, "the com- 
pletely good life," 1s restricted by the phrase which.- 
follows 1+, “insofar as it can be attained in domestic 
intercourse.” That. restrictive phrase is pregnant with 
meaning. It reminds us that, althdugh the common good 
.. Of the family is a real good one, it is only a relative 
* good; it tells us that in attaining the economic good 
man realizes some achievements demanded by his nature, 
but that he does not realize in it the plenitude of 
.. achievement to which he, as a social animal, is called. 
’ It ts only in attaining the political common good that 
- man realizes the ultimate in human perfect, for, in 
~ the temporal order, the political common good ts a 
- final good. The difference between the domestic com- 
mon good and the political conmon good is nat merely 
a quantitative, nee the two are apsctescatty: different.? 


— “Primo quidem ad ea quas wink vitae ceuoatsi;, ‘sine guibua 
prassens vita transaigi non potest: et ad hoc auxiliatur homint 
‘domestica mititudo, cujus est para. Nam quilibet homo a 
pareatibua habet generationam et ‘mutrinentim et. disciplinam, “ 

: Bt. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. I, Lect., 1. - 

30. "Finis autem ultinus ceconamicae est totum bens vince eéounain 
- -damsaticam conversationem." St. Thomas, Summa Theol., TI-II, 
“~~. 50, Jad. 1. "Qusedam mititude est adunata ad totam vitam: 

‘. > gteut mititude wine dama vel families, cujus regitiva est 

prudentia Sapceres ee: ° st. ae Summa Sums Thsehs rails : 
kB, 1. ; . 
at St. mars Polit, ‘uv. I, Lect. lL: 
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Thus, the phrase, ad vivendum, is used in opposition to 
. the phrase, ad bene vivendum, not to indicate the purely 
: material life as opposed to the virtuous life, but rather 
j to pring out in sharper detail the specific difference 
ar between the domestic good life and the political good 
i life, Prom thess considerations it can be seen that 
the ad vivendum of economics does not stand in relation 
to the ad bene vivendum of politics as a pure means to 
an end. The economic end is a real end, desirable for 
itseif. If the economic end is related to the political 
end, what is. the nature of that relationship wherein the 
economic end retains-its character as end? It 1s simply es 
that the economic end is a subordinate end and the pol- yo 
' itical ond is ultimate in an ordér which” is query: ) how- - 
ayers not ultimate. 


The problem of ‘economics as a peastteat: science — 
receives scant treatment.in St. Thomas. In fact, the fur- 
thest he goes into the question is to mentLon merely that 
economics is also a practical science.°?* When speaking’ 
elsewhere of economics and politics he ete out that 

"economics and politics are not accepted here according 
as they are sciences, but rather according as they are 
Pprudences of a sort,."™°5 What of the possitvility of 
economics being a speculative science as well? In the 
Sentences St. Thomas says: “and so there is economics 
which 1s 4 speculative discipline, that is a deliberative 
discipline, and economics which 1s practical, that is, 

_ & discipline ordained to action."** ° this is the only 
Place where St. Thomas seema to suggest that economics 
is a speculative disciplines. However, it must be borne 
in mind that this text comes from the Sentences which 
represents the less mature thought of St. Thomas and in 
which his pemanology nes: not ek attained the be la hs ad 
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32, "Tnguantum. enim sunt tn pola vebions dicuntur ccunlog eaieatiea’ 
practicas, acilicet ethica, oeconamica et peltsiess: st. en : 
Ethic, Lib. VI, Lect. 7. . =: 

33. *paccnsalba et politica nan eccipuntur bic eecundum quod sunt , 
soientise, sed secundum quod sunt prudentias er Bt. 

‘Thomas, Suma Theol., II-I1, 48.2, ad 2. : 

' 3h.. "Bic est osconomica quas est. habitus epeculativue, 4a est con- 
“> gdderativua, et practicus id est activug dami conferentiun.” 

St. shame, Sent., II, a. 3 q. 3s acl. | oe 
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_of his later works. Thus, he may be using the word 
"speculative" with a much wider connotation than the 
“same word has, for instance, in the Summa. The fact _ 
that he uses "considerativua" as a synonym seems to im- 
ply merely that he refers to a leas thoroughly practical 
phase in the development of practical thinking. The 

. conclusion would be, then, that St. Thomas regarded 
economics as a practical discipline on the scientific 
or prudential level.. Economics as a practical science 
is less pratical than economics as a prudence. In the 
former case-it indicates a general course of action; in 
the latter case it goes so far ag to determine the right 
course of action regarding particular and unrenewable 
circumstances. AS a prudence, economics regulates ac~- 
tions at closer *range; its practical conclusion is 
unique. 


. It 1s necessary to recall here that the term 
“economics™ has been:used up to now in the sense that 
St. Thomas used it. It would be a gross confusion. to 
identify St. Thomas" "economics" with the modern use of 
the term. The similarity 19 to a large extent only 
nominal. The difference is sharply brought out by the 
following text: 


It {economica) has more to do with men than with the pos- 
session of inanimate things auch as wheat, wines and other 
things of the sort; and it should deal more with the vir- 
tue by which men live well, than with the virtue by which 


we procure and miltiply those possessions which are called i 
wealth.as 


Even more strongly he insists elsewhere that "the end of 
economics ia not wealth,"°° for "wealth can be compared 
to economics not a8 the ultimate end but as an instru- 
ment." 


If wealth is not the specific end of aconomtcs 
he question arises, of what discipline is it the end? 
St. Thomas states the question thus: . 


35. St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 10. Ne eat 
36. "Finip oeconomicae non ext divitiae.” St. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. I, 
Lect. 1. : 
37. “Divitias canparantur ad ceconanican non atant tints ultinua 


- s@d sicut instrumenta quesdam ut dicitur tn Pol. I.* St.Thamag, 
- Summa Theol., II-Il, 50.3, ad 1. "Pecunia enim im ot omee divitine 
aunt quaedam instrumenta Sevoudelones”- St. Thouas Polit. i, Lect. 6 
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There ig a certain other part of sconomics which is 
called weaith-getting (pecunialis), which according to 
some seems to be the whole of economics; according to | 
others, its greatest part, from the fact that the man- 
agement af the household consiates chiefly in the ac- 

_ quisition and conservation of wealth.* : 


He specifies the gueation more accurately. by pérhtine out, 
that there is really 4 double question involved, 


. 


~-of which the firat 1s whether the art of pequiring | 
wealth (ara pecuniativa) ip exactly the same ee eco- 
namics, or whether it is a certain part of econcmica} | 
or, if it be not the same nor yet a oart of tt, but 
rather subsidiary to it. It is clear that the art of 
wealth-getting somehow pertains to sconamica and thus it 
mst ba related to the latter In one of those waya aug- 
geated 29 


Obviously, the Thomistic phrase used sae: "ars arate 
tiva” fs but the Latin equivalent for the Aristotelian ~ 


term, "xppyariatixn®. ee 

Or ? 

St. Thomas follows Aristotle. in showing that the . 

art of wealth-getting is not the same as economics, gince 

_the former is concerned with acquiring west hhe while the . 
latter is concerned with using it. 


There ia no other art, except sconontes, whose taok it 48 d 
to make use of those things necessary for the household. 
It fa clear that even in other matters the art which uses 
1a different from the ert which acguires or makes, just as 
| the art of galling a ship fe other than tha art of ahip- 
building; therefore, sconomics 1a different from the art 
_ OF wealth getting.*°? | ; : ; 


38. St. Thomas, Polit., I4b. J, Lect. 12 

39. St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 6. ee 

_ 40. St. Thomas, Polit., Ib. I, lect. 6.  "Similiter etiom ad 
diapenaatorem dama guodammodo pertinet considerare de 
pecunis, acilicet utendo ea Jam acquisite, et utenio etian 
miniaterio eormm qui acquirunt;: sed congiderare ex quibus 

. rebus pecumia poseit acquirt et quamodo, hoc non pertinet ad 
ceconomicam, sad ad artem subaervientem, actlicet. ad perunia- 
tivam.” St. Thowas, Polit., Lit. I, Lect. 8, : 


ee ee 


that e ced eae aor ng aig see ee cae cake? 
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Since wealth- -getting is not the same as: economics, 
“the second part of the problem is to determine the rela- ~ 
tionship between the two. In short, is wealth-getting ; 
a part of economics or subsidiary to it? There is a dif- 
ference between an art which is part of another srt and — 
an art.which is subsidiary to another. For instance, 


. knife-waking 1s part of the art of tool-making, while the 
‘ art of casting iron is subsidiary to tool-making. The 


“partial art,” then, 1s related to the other art as 


Species to genus, as knife-making is to tool-making- 
‘The “subsidiary art" -1s related to the other art as. 


means to end, as iron-c casting is to tool-making. "And — 
because,” adds St. Thomas, "wealth 1s used in administer- 
. ing a household 1t seems to. be subsidiary rather than a 

~ part 2 However, there is still the problem of how 


_ wealth- getting Is subservient to economics, since, "ona 


art ministers to another in.two ways--in one way by 


* preparing for 1t the tools by which 1t operates, and in 


another way by furnishing the materlal with which it 
operates."** st. Thomas concludes that wealth-getting . 


provides the instruments rather than the materials, be~- 


cause "money and all sorts of wealth are SOAEREES 5 


He then follows Aristotie by ssetibre the dif-_ 


'. ferent: ways man has of acquiring material needs--by “3 
- fishing, by hunting, and by agriculture.** ‘Thus; wealth-~ 
. getting of this sort has three distinguishable features: 


it is natural; 1t 1s part of economics; and.it is not 
infinite. Since nature has provided anitmely and planta | 
for the use of man, "when anyone acquires what nature 
has made for him the acquisition thereof 1s natural."** 


| Now since this. kind of acquisition is natural, "it 1a 


41. St. Thomas; Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 6. 


42. “Inventtur enim, quod una are ministrat alii tuplictter. Uno 


modo praesparando e1 organum quo operatur,...alio modo, quia 
exhibet o1 materiem qua operatur.” St. = Folit«s pS ts: 
Lect. 6. 
43, "Ex quo etian manifeatum fit aoa pecuiiative seals Sieinietcat i 
' - per modum prasparantia instrumenta, quam per modun praeparentis _ 
. materiam., Pecunia enim et comes divitine aunt quacdam in- 
" ptrmenta ceconomicae.“ St. Thomas, Polit. Lib. I, Lect. 6 
Ah, St. Thomas, Polit:., Lid, I, Lect. 6. 
ADS. St. Thomaa, Polit., Libs I, Lect- 6.° 
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part of economics to the extent that, as part, it ts 
supsidiary to econowics."*® Thirdly, the acquisition 
of wealth cannot be infinite because "true wealth ts of 


* such a character that it removes. want and provides. auf-..... 


ficiency to the one who has it, such that a man bécomes: 
self-sufficient in his. quest for the good life."*” 
Furthermore, because wealth-getting being subsidiary 


to economica, supplies the instruments, and because the - 


“instrument of an art is infinite neither in multitude 
"| nor magni tude, ' m4 the a Gonna of wealth must be 
finite. — . : eal Y Ma ae i 


this ae art of vealth- waattind acon: not only” 


; provide the instruments for economics, ‘but. also. for 
i" pontetce F : . 


It ie necessary for poth the tages: par the enoncnins. ae 
(one of the few. times St. Thomas uses thie word), that. _ 
they may acquire those things necessary for life and ee . 
ful for the commnity. It pertaina both to the household © - 
and to the State, for neither can be governed without: the bs 
necessities of life. ee : 


Again he insists that "true wealth 1s a sort .of dnbtras oe 
ment both for the economist and the statesman since they. oa 


are used in governing the household and the State."°° 


' In showing that wealth-getting is the concern aswell 


‘of the householder, St. Thomas does little more than — 
- restate Aristotle. Unfortunatsly, he did not draw from 


any economic facts of his time to elaborate this point. | 


. In modern times the connection between wealth-getting 
‘ and political prudence ts exemplified by such govern- 
mentel departments as forestry, agriculture, fisheries, § 
mining, and commerce. By erecting such departments =” 
modern governments are concerned with conserving natural 
resources, stimulating national sMeesehy and negate 


a ae il eee “is iad “4 
46. St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I. ‘ect. 6... ed 
“47, St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 6-9. |.’ 


48, "Hulliue artis inatrumentum est infinitum in multitudine neque, et 


magnitudine.: St, Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 6. 


hg. St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 6. "Est quasdam naturalte a 
possessive quae est necessaria ot cocoucmicts et Spaced) Rae 


; 8t. Thomas, Folit., Lib. I, Lect. 6... wa 
- 50, St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. i, Lect.” 6. sou 
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EEETENe, enterprises in the intereat of the common good. 


bad ; , In short, all: governmental agencies which are 
: - . epected for communal utility, and which provide the | - 
stateamen with the instruments necessary for obtaining 
the good life in the atate are concrete examples of 
this natural art of weslith-getting which ts proper to 
‘and subservient to political prudence, : 


Besides this natural: acquisition of wealth : 
‘there 1s another kind which ts the acquisition of mone 
This second kind is unnatural because "money was not 
brought forth by nature, but was introduced through’ som 
experience and art.""2 he artificial character of thi 
__.- type of acquisition derives, then, from the fact that | 
Tan does not acquire what nsture has provided. for hia 


use; but rather he acquires what man has created merely : 
for his convenience, i.e., money. 


Fra ‘the Pact tak insede Waaan to be oxsienged ats may 
for the gake of gain in a certain artificial way, the art - 
which is cancernsd with money te called the pecuniary art; 
it ie ordained te thie, ag to an end, bapa ere ae 
mitityude of monsy and riches. a6 


- [peataes being unnatural thia kind of scniitettion tends 
to no sone st is infinite in character. “fach of the -. 
arts ts infinite in respect of its end; but the desire - 
of that which ta to an end is not infinite, but has ae 
term which is regulated and measured by, the enda.”*° Pon 
; other words, the end ofan art ia infinite, whereas the |. 
i means are finite because they are limited, regulated and - 
“ measured by the end} For example, the end of the art of 


Fo pe RO ee asia 


- ¢ . se be 
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+ 


ine 5i. St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lact. 7. ‘ 
pale 52. Bt. Thomas, Polit.,; Lib. I, lect. 7. "Sed 1lla pecuntativea quas 
est caempecria mitiplicat pecunias non cunibue modia, aed aolum | 
per denariorm. permitationsm: unde tota consiatit circa 
denarios: quia denariug est principium et finis talie commtu-- 
_ tlomis dim denarius pro denario datur.” St. ‘Thoma, ‘Folit.. 
ib. I, Lect. 7. ‘ 
. 53. Desiderius finies in unaquogus arte eat in “anfinttwn; deeiderium 
‘ matem ejua, quod est aad finem, non eat in infinitum, sed habat 
terminum secundum. reguism et mensorem finte.’ ° = ‘Thamas, 
; Polit. Lito. I, lect. a. " 
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' medicine is unlimited health, but thé amount of medi- 
cine vhich it prescribes to that end is certainly limit- 
ed. Thus, when one takes a certain amount of intoxicat- 
ing stimulant for health's sake, his desire for that 
stimulant is finite and limited by the end; when, however, 
‘one takes a stimulant for its own sake, the desire for 
it becomes infinite since it 1s no longer 4 means, but 
an end in itself. [tne same is true where money is the 
end of acquisition. The money is no longer desired for 
the sake of the good iife, but is rather desired for it- 
self. Therefore, this artificial kind of a sition, 
whose end is money, is infinite in character./ While wa 
might be inclined to say that pecuniary acquisition is 
not part of economics because it is infintte, St. Thomas 


who is ever faithful to the teleological approach in ~~~ = 


such matters, reverses the formula: pecuniary -acquist- 
tion 1s infinite because it is not part of economica, 


Money ia not the end of economice, but ta ordained to the. 
end which ia the governance of the household; therefore, 
pocuniary acguisition, seeks money oe Limit, but eco- 
nomics ie limited in its quest for it.° 


It 1s the perversity in human nature which causes 
men ‘to pursue riches for their own sake. Some men are. 
interested in living the life of virtue and so they are 
content with those. things which are sufficient for the 
demands of nature. There are others, howevér, who are 
‘bent on living according to their own desires. These» 
desires are: for corporeal pleasures and by their very . 
nature are Infinite. | ‘Thua, they seek unlimited riches 
to satisfy their unlimited desire for pleasures. *> 
The former employ the natural art of woalth-goetting, 
‘since their end is the dotestic good life. The latter 


5k. St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I,. lect. a : 

_ 55. "Bi anim intenderent vivere secundua virtutem easent contents 
hie quae evfficiunt ad sustentationem naturas: sed quia. 
prestermiseso hoc etudio, student ad vivendum umusquisque 
secundum susan voluntates;: ideo unusguisque intendit acquirere 

_@& per quae poasit gnuam voluntatem implere: it quia con- 
cupiscentia hamimm tendit in infinitum: ideo in infinitum — 


“et ideo amie cura eorum asse videtur ad acquirendum mltas 
pecuniag." St. Tuomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. &. 


‘desiderant ea per quae posaint satipfacera suse concuplacentiae..,- 
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employ the artificial kind of acquisition hecause their 
end is the life of sensible aeltgnte; which they pusese? : 
to excess.” ; 
aay However, there is another kind of pecuntary ac- 
ms quisition which 1s not-wholly unnatural. It ia the. 
' kind which does not seek money. for its own sake, but 
_ Which seeks it for the sake of: the necessities of life. 
’ Por this reason it is, like natural wealth-getting sub- 
: gervient to economics.°” This kind of pecuniary acquisi-— 
'_ tion 1s easily recognizable as commerce, toward which 
St. Thomas appears to have a more tolerant attitude 
tha Aristotie. ; ; : 


_ St:the-tuo Linke ie paatadaes asactesiion. tae uxt an tha 
a ares _ same, namely the procuring of money, but they are not or- 
ree _ dered in the game way. In the case of pecuniary acquiai- 
. tion which ig subservient to sconumics, it ie ordained 
to enother end, namely the mansgement of the household. | 
In the cage of unnatural pecuniary inmates its end te 
the increase of money, 5° 


Se: 


+ "Quis enim Siupeassteres domorum student Sivas acquisitionem 
pecuniermm, propter hoe inducitur in cura domns altera species 
“-- pecumlativas, sciliceat nummlaria, praeter cam quas est propria 
osconomicas, aciiicet acquisitio rerum neceasariarum ed Fiten: 
<0 ged quia In exceasu intendunt frui delectationibue corporalibus, 
‘+ / propter hoc quaerunt ea quae sara facere hujusmodi excessum, - 
“ poilicet multitudinem divitianm." St. — Eolit-r Lib. 

i Lect. 8. 

* SJ. "Tiiius scilicet quae deservit Gabontascan quas quserit: - 
pecunias pro coumunations rerum vecesserlarim, ot nummiariae, 
quae quasrit denarios progtar eeIpsoa.” ‘St. ‘Thome, | Polit., 

Pa Idb. I, Inct. 8. ; 

58. "Utrineque enim pecuniativas ost tdam actua, ecilicet acquinitio — 
pecuniarum, sed non sodem modo; sed in pocuntativa oeconamice | 
hoe ordinator ad alium finem, scilicet ad gubernationam dom; © 

- dn péecuniativa autem, acilicet muammlaria, psa augpontatio: 

_ peouniae est finis.“ St. Thomaa, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 8. - 
"Acquirit enim pecunias usque 04 sliquen terminm propter 
alium finem, scilicet propter habanda necepsaria vitas. Sed -- . 
‘proprie ceconamica eat circe oa quae aunt escundum naturan, 

picut illa quas pertinent ad cibum: st haeo non est infinita, . Le 

eicut aan ai RE aod habet anaes termina. Tes potest. 
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Elsewhere he points out that exchange is of two kinds:. 
the exchange of thing for thing, or of things and money 
on account of the necessities of life and the exchange 
of money for money, or of things and money for the sake 
of gain. The former kind is "praiseworthy" and the lat-. 
_ter 1s “justly condemned. nee, 


It is necessary hese to remark on the successive : 


changes in. St. Thomas!’ terminology when he is treating 
the art of wealth-getting under its different aspects. 
When he first speaks of wealth-getting he uses the term, 
“ars pecuntativa,"®° as-meaning natural acquisition. 
Later, when, he comes to distinguish the two kinds of 
acquisition he'usss the generic word, "possessiva, mee 
which includes both natural and artificisi acquisition. 
Now the expression, "ars pecunitativa,"®* lases its 

former connotetion and takes on the meaning of artificial 
wealth-getting, the acquisition of money. Then the. - 
natural art of wealth-getting 1s calied, "ars ecquisitiva 
eibi et altorum necessariorum vitae.°* Finally, he dis- 
tinguishes natural acquisition of money, where the end - 
is the necessities of life, from the artificial acquisi- 


tion of MONEY, . where the end is simply gain. The former a 


he calls "pecuniativa osconomica" ont the AaUeers 


intelligi, quod ipss pecunijativa quae est seoneaaeias est 
altera a non necessaria, sed est cecencmica, ot aliam non ; 
dmitatur." St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 8. 

59. “Duplex eat rerum commtatio. Una quidem quasi naturalia et 
macesseria: per quam soilicet fit cammrtatio rei ad ren, vel - 
rerum ot denarforum, propter necessitatem vitae. Et talis 
commtatio non proprie pertinet ad negatiatores, sed magis ad 
osconamicos vel politicos, qui habent providere vel demi rel 
‘oivitati de rebus necessariia ad vitem, Alia vero cammta- 
tionte epecicas eat vel denariorum sd denarios, non propter rea 

_ Aecessaries vitae, sed propter lucrum quaerendum..,.Becundum 
Fhilosophum autem, cienag commtatio laudatilia sat.,.secunda 
autem juste vatuperatur." . St. Thomas, guima sae an 
77-4. a4 Bate ke 

60. St. Thomas, Polit. Lm. rn Lect. 6. ig ats 

61. St. Thomas, Polit.; Lib. I, Lect. 7 —~ 

' 62. St. Thomas, Poltt., Lib. tT, Lect. i .s 

63. St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 7. 
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"pecunlativa numularia."°* Thus, in the final and set- 
_. tled state of his terminology, St. Thomas’ divisions of 
vealth-gotting may be schematically Srrengodt 


are acquisitive cibi, etc. 
“ {wealth eomeed from na-- 
are possessiva. } ture} 
_ (wealth-gett 
4n general) ” 


pecunfativa ceconumica 
(natural use of monsy} 


are _pecuniativa 

(wealth acquired by money) ; ea ee 

Pecuniative nummleria 
(artificial use of 
maney ) 


The relationship between economics and the : 
. Various kinds of acquisition can be summed up briefly. . 
The end of economics is the good life of the domestic 
' society, just as the end of politics is the good life of 
the civil soclety.. Wealth-gatting aupplies the instru- 
menta to the economist and the statesman in order that 
. they may attain their respective ends. But this wealth-. 
getting is of two kinds, natural or artificial. The 
former is as 4 means to an end, and so it is subservient 
. both toa economics and to politics. The latter has the 
character of an end itself and has no proper connec- 
tion with either politics or economics. The natursl art 
of wealth-getting may be of two species; it may ssek the 
necessities of life from what nature itself has provid-_ 
ed, or 1t may acquire the necessities of life through 
the medium of commerce. These two natural forms of. 
‘wealth-getting, then, provide the neceasities of life; 
economics and politics use these necessities by dispos- 
ing and ordering them to thelr proper ends--the good of 
the family or of the State.** Thus, the relationship 


between economics and wealth~-getting can cae outlined 
as Pollows: 


64. St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. &..- 

65. “Yacere igitur yak acquirere hujusmodi citum non est 
Proprium opus et immediatum politicae vel ceconomicas; aed : 
proprium opne efjue eat diapensare testa in sem atecut ree 
Bt. Themas, Polit., Lid. I, lect. & ; 
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bona vita 
domestica 
(atectplina) 
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simtlarly, the relationship between politics and wealth-_ 
getting could be schematized ‘in the above Tanner. : 


1 a Thus, for St. Thomas the term “economics” has a 

. much wider and narrower connotation than it has nov. ; 
For him the economist 1s one whose proper duty 1s the .. 
management of the household. “Management of the house- 

_ hold does not imply merely looking after the material 
wants of the family. {t embracea all the needs--physical, 
mental, and moral--whose satisfaction la necessary for . 
the good life of domestic society. .Rconomy for him is 
a prudence, which is midway between individual prudence 
and political prudence, ‘The practical judgments of the 

"economist" are concerned with those things which per- 
tain exclusively to his own family and which are 
modified by circumstances peculiar. to ac As such, his. 
Judgments are unique. sis i 


; Besides being a prudence,. ‘ommbates ia for 
‘St. Thomas s practical science. It belongs to that 
great family of sciences which are concerned with the 
enda of human acts. It is one of the divisiona of 
ethics. ’. Each of the aubjective parta of ethics is spaci- 
' fted by tts proper end. The end of individual ethics is 
. 8B apsozubery ultimate. — beatitudes “the end of 
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. 1 
politics is a relatively ultimate end, the good life 
in the temporal order; the end of economics is a subor- 
dinate end, the good life in domestic society. By ap- 
plying the principle of the bierarchy of ends, the 
economic end is measured by and reguiated by the politi- 
' gal end; and since man'ta deatiny as a person is super- 
natural and supra-tempral, the political end, though 
~ nitimate in its own order, is modified by the final end 
.which is absolute. Prom this point of viev, then, — 
economics ia subordinate proximately to politics, . and 
ultimately to individual ethics.°o | | 


suboritinate to individual ethics. Far instance, in such 

‘& case as buying and selling the norms which are immediately 
applicable are those of individual ethics rather. ara of ; 
poriesen: 
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66. However, fram sncther point of view economics is directly | . 


- fact, he not only mpreee with the’ Eee enerne? but he 3 
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WEALTH 


In referring to Aristotle Defourny points out 
that "We can study wealth in its relation 4) to the in- 
dividual (Nichomachean Ethics), b) to the household _ 
(Politics I), ¢) and to the. political soctety (Politics) ."} 
The Aristotelian discussion of wealth is predominantly 
moral. That is to say, the problem of wealth is primari- 

ly conceived as a moral problem whose implications in-. 
volve the application of oes economic, and political: 
norns. 


For 8t. moans; as well, this puchiae has this 
triple aspect. However, in its relation to individual 
ethics, the question obviously has different implications 
in 3t. Thomas from those it has in Arietotle, since the 
individual ethics of the former is Christian. Though 
Aristotle says that moderate wealth 1s conducive to 
virtue,” his point of view is Rauaed not that. of St. 
Thomas: ‘ 


temporal goods mat be condemed, when sey lead ua fram 
. ths. love and fear of God. . . temporal goods sre not to 
be condemed when they are instrumental aida in pearing 
us to love ang fear Him.> ‘ 


Thus, while Aristotle, in his Ethics Iv, is. dtectsetng “a 
the same virthe of liberality which St. Thomas considers 


_4n the Secunda Secundae of the Summa. their points of 


view are radically different.’. St.Thomas agreea vith =; 
Aristotle that liberality 1s not the greatest virtue; in 


1,.M. Defourny, Brigtote, Htates: sur ‘is Politique, 39.°°° 


 @, "Next lat us speak of Liberality, This virtue seams to be . Ba eee 


the observance of the mean in relation to wealth..." 
Aristotle, Bthics, I¥, 4, 1. 9b 23-25, 


3 b+; Thonas,, Somme Bech, I-TE, 126, 2 Ys Sc 
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goes far beyond him: "Those virtues are. to be preférrea : 


to ali others which are ordained to the supernatural 
' good, for the supernatural good is far above any human 


good... -"* Consequently the Christian notion of wealth 
a3 expreased by St. Thomas is intrinsically modified by 
‘the conception of the supernatural character of man’s 


_ final destiny. 


The term "divitiae” in St. Thomas extends prosa-’ 


ly to “external goods,"” “temporal goods,”° "internal 


goods"" and sometimes in the narrow sense of “riches,” 

as indicating superfluous wealth. He also uses the term 
analogically to indicate spiritual riches.® Only the. 
First two connotations of the word will be used here. 
"External goods" in St. Thomas suggests more than just — 
.DWaterial things; it extends as well to goods of body and 


: Mind, be they persons or things. In his Classification 


of Desires in St. Thomas, Fr. I. Smith has a complete 
schema of these various external gous: 


Things 
‘Body , 
External Persons ({rrienas 
Goods . 
Doe Honor 
{ Things... } Fame 
: re Glory. 
Mind dala 
Persons sf Priends =~ 
eer God 


h. St. Thomas, Summa Theoi., IT-IT, 127, 6. 2 

5. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., I-17,84,h; Te Es 1; Polite, 

' “Lib. VIL, Iect. 1. poe 
6. St. Thomas, Summa Theol,, II-I1, &, ie 11,8, ana, 

7. Toid., 2-11, 2, 1; T1-01, 118, 1 aa 2. ; 

8. St. Thomas, Cont. Gent.» TIT, 134. 


Gg. Ibia., IO, 40, 3. 


1¢. I. Smith, 0. P. Classification of Deotres in Bt. Themes and in 
: Modern Sociology, 31 he ts ere Hae oe 
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Thus, we shall restrict the meaning of the term "external 
goods” or “wealth” to those things which pertain to the 
body. In so doing we are preserving the essential ele- 


ments which are proper to the modern notion of economic -.° ~ 


_Wealth--thet it is external and material. 
" Wealth ts of two kinds: natural and artificial. 
age a a CLT I ETT TSS Sat, * 


Natural riches aré those which serve to remove from man hig | 
- matural deficiencies, such as food and drink, clothing, - 
>. vehicles, shelter, and euch like. Artificial riches are _ 
'.. those which do not serve of themselves aa a natural aid to 
him, such as money; human art has invented it 1n order to - 
facilitate exchange by weeT SOG as 3 messure of = oe 
‘which he exchangea.** 


Natural snd artificial wealth are 4d! . here on 


the basis of final causality.- Neturealwealth is a. . 
means toward the end, the satisfaction of the natural | 


' needs of man in the material order. Sa true bonum 
- utiie, rtificial wealth on the contrary, is a means of. . 
" means. It. is for the sake of natural wea ot: 


think of 48 a bonum utile we are employing an. analogt- , 


cal predication. Bonum utile, which is properly predi- _ 
cated of natural wealth, 15 anslogically predicated of, 4 
or attributed to, artificial wealth. What desirability 

natural wealth has 1t receives from the end which it 


serv @ satisraction of material needs, — Artificial ie 


“wealth, on ntrary, ia no rectly related to, is 
“nor mea 6 6nd; wW esira oaee as comes 


LPS ether penny Tree fis titre 1— 5 =, 
ference between the tvo te that patura) yealth ie e rome 
aes 

a means to an end. - Pi eee ee . : 


_It is to. bring out this. aifference between the 
, two kinds of wealth that Aristotle recounts the Midas . 
“fable. This story indicates clearly that artificial | 


. . wealth, by itself, 1s really without an end, and that it. wes 


‘48 put into relation to an end only through the media-.- 


‘tion of natural wealth. Aristotle also points out here... 
that the fact that currency can be changed by those who : hans Bes 
Use it Andicates that ooh apiae ‘wealth decones Meal ees: eS | 


i St c—7 Sa Biol, um, 3 Qa 
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when it can no longer procure the necessities of dite. ** 


That wealth implies both utility and value was” 
not “by any means unknown to St. Thomas: | 


' There is a twofold uae for each thing: they agree in ‘thia 
that each use is essential and not accidental to the thing; © 
they differ in the fact that one is proper to the thing 
and the other ie not proper, but common to it. 1a 


8t. Thomas then quotes Aristotie's famous example of the 
shoe to illustrate his point. One use of the shoes ts to 
wear it, and this is its proper use. The other use for. 

. dt, which 1s its common use, 1s to barter it for some- 
thing else which is needed. It is the same with every 
necessary articie. Its proper use is that for which 
either nature or man intended it; it belongs to it 
alone, such as shoes to. be worn or bread to be eaten, 
"Proper use” is but the Thomistic term for "utility." 

“ Common use, on the other hand, is that use which ail ex- 
““ ghangeable goods enjoy by the very virtue of their ex- 

. changeabllity. The common use of shoes and of bread is 
the same; shoes can be used to get bread with, or bread 
can be use@ to acquire shoes. "Common use,": in at. 
Thomas, is nothing more than "value.* 


- What Zmave says about the relationship between 
-utLlity and value in Aristotle ‘can, of course, be like- 
Wise applied in St. Thomae: "Utility 149 for Aristotle 
indirect value, so to speak...the shoe has a utility for 
' the consumer, a value for the producer."** Both utility 
12, Aristotle, Polit., I, 14; 16, 1257> 10-17, ; 
‘St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, lect. 7 9 
'  Tasuber has en interesting observation on ‘this point; _ 
"The Scholastica have underatood the Midas “fable better than 
- os the modern commentatorsa...Thamas of Aquin gare an interpreta- 
os : ‘tion in the epirit of his own time. One can no longer pur-° 
‘ chase with denarii when the Prince or the commmity debases 
then." W. Tasubsr, Geld und Kredit im Mittelaiter, (Berlin: ¢c. 
os | ‘Beymanne, 1933), 308. © . 
13. ...est enim uniuscujusque rei duplex uma: et conventunt in - 
hoe quod uterque est secundum ge et non per accidena: dif- 
ferunt autem in hoc quod unus corm est proprius usaus ret, 
. alfus eutem non est a salt sed ‘commits -* oor ee Eohit. > 
.. Lab. I, Lect. 7. : 
- Ls. Johann Zmavo, “Die Werththeorie bei Aristoteles tnd Thasas 


Van Aquino,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Failonephie, apes os 
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and value are intrinsic to the thing, for, as St. Thomas 
instats in the quotation immediately above, "they are 
the same in that each fa intrinsic and not accidental." 
There is no difficulty in seeing that utility ls in- 


herently in the thing, but.3t. Thomas foresaw that we 
might easily conclude that value is something extrinsic 


or accidental. He makes special reference to this point:: 
_ “Although exchange 1s not the proper use of a shoe, it ia _ 


notwithstanding its use per se and not just accidental- . 
ly; because he who exchanges it, uses it. according to e 
its value."'* Zt 1s obviously possible that in some — 
eases, of course, value is not intrinsic, but. purely ex- 
trinsic. For instance, a keepsake which has no value 
for exchange may wel] have great value, for sentimental . 
reasons, for the person who cherishes it. In such cir- | 


cumstances the value does not exist in the thing so much © 
’. gas in the imagination of the subject, and therefore 1t. 


is-accidental. That it 1s givon value: results from a- 
peculiar psychological phenosienon which makes the thing 
valued no longer a thing, but rather personifies it, 
Here, svidently, 45 an example of "vaiue" improperly 
speaking. By using the Thomistic phrases "proper use" — 
and “common uge" we can understand the intrinaic charac- 
ter of each better than vhen we use the terms “utility” 
and “value.” We are. thereby better disposed to apply 
the notions of proper snd common causality. The final 
cause of a thing is some good-~-"eadem ratio boni et finis 
est."'* the proper final cause of shoes la a spécific 


- good, 1.8., 1% can be exchanged for some other articis 
which satisfies a different want. Thus, whether it be by. 


its proper use or common uaa the final cause of the 
‘thing is some good or other. For this reason both. . 
utility and value are intrinsic to the thing. 


. Though voth uses are intrinsic, they do not en- 
joy equal dignity. Utility 1a prior to value. Value 
without utility would be meaningless. There would be no 

_velue to a shoe unless it haa utility for someons. ‘ 


The quality of things to satiefy social necessities--that 7 


ie not those of the producer, but of acmeons else--thia : 
fe ite vane lenchane water): And go Sings are. 


BS. St. Thomas, Polit., Ta. ‘7 Taek. 7. 
"16, Bt. Thomas, Mete., Lith. TI, Lect. b. 
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rg commengurable ant comparable on the baaia of thety deing 
objects of use..17 : 


Fundamentally, ‘utility is prior - to value as. the proper 
cause is prior to the common cause in the order of tbe 
finaltty. . : . : 


Seethanacss: “the eiattonuitn impitea by utility 
is different from that tmplied by value. There are three 
. iumediate genera of the category of relation: - 


Te first, which ig founded on quantity or proportion, the : 
second on action and passion, the third on measure. The 
firet genus ie divided into relations of equality and in- 
equality, simiiitude and dissimilituds, agreement and di-:. 
versity, proportion...,The third’ genus ie divided into 
relation to measure which ia either the object, or the 
exemplar or prototype. Relation to the object ta divided 
into the relation of the power or habitus, or the rela- : 
‘tion of the act. And each fa divided into various species. 
according as the power ig active or passive, Pas ares or... 
appetitive, 718 


Now utility is based on the relationship between the thing . 
needed and the person needing. From the foregoing analy- 
. 81a of relation, it would appear that utility belongs in 
‘ the third genus. That is, it belongs in that kind of 
relation which is based on measure between the object 
. and the appetitive power. Consequentiy,. between the . 
ae thing and the person there.is a relationship.of measure;. ~ 
4 the utility of the thing 1s measured by the need or de- 
sire of the person for that thing, and the greater the 
need or desire, the greater is the utility. Value, on 
the other hand, 19 based on the relation between one ex- 
changeable thing and ancther. . Hence, it seems to belong 
in the first genus of relation, which is founded on. 
quantity. When a suit of clothes is exchanged.on an . 
equal basia for two hundred loaves of bread, their — 
_ @quality ia founded on a relation of quantity. - von 
-astablishment of utility and value in the. different 


_ 17. Johann Zmave, “Die Worththeorie bet Aristotelse una nici : 
--° Aquino." Archiy ftir Geachichte der Philosophie, 421. 08 or” 
18, John of St. Thana, Cursus Philogophtcus Tonisticue, Logica shee 

a men Para q. aa a. es vol. I; 60Bb . . 
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genera of relation is no mere academic exercise, but 
rather it serves to show, from another point of view, 
that value is dependent on utility. : 


While the proper utility of a thing is measured by the end. 
which its nature permite it to realize, the cammn utility, 
of this thing ia measured by ite counterpart in exchange, . 
4. counterpart which ie also 4 useful thing. The first 
measure is specific for each utility, and fa radically 
heterogeneous from one to another; it is impossible to 
compare a carriage to a cannon from the point of view of 
their proper utility; we can only compare them from the 
‘moral point of view in reapect to the ends which they 

i serve, ‘The common utility of a thing, on the contrary, 

} is measured to another thing with commen utility--that 

- Ip to say, to samething homogenemis, Consequently it 1s 


Gar 


measured by a number or a quantity, eince quantity ia 
the order of homogeneity. This quantitative measure of 
common utility is value-in-exchange, or aimply velus;. it 
_ wenders all things comparable, and thanka to it we can: 
j place the carriags and the cannon in balance. * 


i Thus, the utility of things is measured by their rela~ 
j tion to human appetites; the vaiue of things 1s measured 
: by their quantitative relation to other useful things.?° 


I However, this ts to give only half of the pic- 
ture, for value cannot be determined exclusively by 
1 ° peference to utility. ‘Aristotle apparently never con- - 
sidered thia aspect of the eee. Zmave'sa opinion 
- 1s that : 


19. A. Sandoz, "La Notion de Juste Prix," Rerue Thomista, (1939},. 287, 
20. "Et dicit quod omia possunt adeequari guia amia poesunt com- .-. 
mengurari per aliquid umm ut dictum est; boc -autem unum, quod 
omnia mensurat secundum rei veritatem est indigentia, quae con- 
 'tinet omnia commutebilia, {nquantum omis referuntur ad bu- = 
_| jmanam, indigentiam; non enim appretiantur secundum dignitaten <9 
naturae ipsorwn; alioquin unus mis, quod est animal sensible, —__ 
| majoris pretii esset; quem. una margnrite, quae est rea inanimta.”:.. 
Sed rebus pretia imponuntyur, secundws quod homines indigent efs | 
-gd auum ueum,” St. Thomas, Ethic., Lib. ¥, lect... mee ct. also, — 
Ste Papeete: Guanes, Theol., baa Thee . . 
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Aristotle does not explicitly give a detailed analysis of = 
the eatiafaction of necessities and of those factora which 
would have influence on the determination of prices (1.e., 

the real exchange value); he gives the example te empha-~ 

size the commensurabllity of warea (1.¢., Ssouangoahie 

goods). 


_ As for the other deterntnarte: of value besidsa’ 


utflity, St. enoees: ‘answers that ne are labor and 


capital: 


It fe necessary, therefore, oe s just sxcbaces that sa 
'". many ahoes be given for one house or for enought food for | 
one man, as the bullder or the farmer exceds the ahoe- 
maker in labor and in expenses, If ‘this da not observed 
there will be no exchenge of things. . ; ; 
Thus, because the builder ahd the farmer have enester 


production costs than the shoemaker, by reason of their 
more considerable expenditure of labor and capital,. St. - 


“Thomas concludes that houses and food are more valuable 


than shoes. Zmave points out a propos of. this Thomtstic 
text that. "St. Thomas gives a-commentary in which we 
can discern that. he has seen some factors not mentioned 
by Aristotle {1.e., labor and cost of production. )"*5 

A careful examination of Aristotle's Ethics at this 


a point?* bears out Zmave's- observation. -in this matter 

ms _ of labor and expenses, together with scarcity mentioned 
a previously, we are treated to some very rare examplea of 
-. the introduction of St. Thomas! own eoene into his Com- 


mentaries,. 


Co Sohamn Zmave, toe. Toc. Cite, wel. For ‘ois exemple referrea to here, 
‘ef, Ariatotle, Ethica, ¥..5, 1133a 5-15.. - 


682. St. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. ¥, Lact. 9. 
- B23. J. Qmave, “Warththeoric bei Aristoteles und St. Thomas Won 


Aqain.” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Fhilosophie, 422.. 
&t, Thomas recognizes other factora which may influence: the . 


value of a thing, such ae differencea of place or time, and. 
‘“piak:"2..quia pretium rei eat statu ‘secundum diversitatem 
‘loci, vel temporiea, vel propter ir oadmaraerl se ee Summa 
Theol., II-IT, 77,8 ea 2. 


’ oh: “Ap therefore ao yutlder te toe sbosusker, sis aia ok Wak, cack 


e mmber of shoes be to « hovas {or to a given quantity of | 
. food); for without this reciprocal proportion there can be mo 


err ee 
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However, it is in the Summa, where St. Thomas 
speaks for himself, that we find the obvious inference . 


that labor 13 an element which met be considered dn 
computing value. 


Theat is called a wage Sees) which is okie to anyone aa. 
a recampense for his work and labor. ‘Therefore, as it ia - 
an act of justice to give a. juet price for a thing taken 
from another person, so also to pay the wages of work and - 
labor ie an act of Juatice.#5 ‘ - 


Again, "Remuneration for saevice’ or woitke. . ° can be ieieed= 

at a money value as may de seen in the case of those who 

. offer for hire the labor which they exercise by work or . 
' by tongue,"=" 8st. Thomas, nevertheless, did not con- ve eee 

sider labor as the only determinant of. value.*” Thus, , 

the value of a commodity, according to St. Thomas, is =. 

. determined by the usefulness which it has for the con- 

sumer, and by the cost of labor and other ahi sc as eat 

asain by the producer. Bo . : 


St. Thomas certainly recognizes that there, ts 2] peas 
° (definite peletionsidp between wealth and searcity.*° Sys 


" exchange and no association; and it cannot be peoures unlens. 
. the cammodities in question be equal in & sence.” Artetotle,- , 
‘ Bthic, ¥. 5, 1133b 23-26... - “et eae 
25. St. i Thomas, Summa Theol., X-tt, 114, 1. 
26. Bt. Thomas, Summa Theol., II-It, 8, 2 ad 3. 
27. O'Brien remarka & propos of this point that, "Certain pcccalied Pedi aaah 
Christian socialists have endeavored to find in the writings of -.:... °°) 
' the scholastics support for the Marxian position that all value. 
arises from labor. Tuia endsavor, however, ta destined to v3 
fetjure....” G. O*Rrden, An Essay on Medieval Eeonemtc Teaching, 
3. ee 
2B. That acereity and plenty Siege ies affect the value of things 
ta implied by St. Thamag:. "Ad quartum dicendum quod vitium rei a 
: fecit rem in praesent eese minoris valorie quam videatur: sed Hie 
in caso praemisso, in futurum res expectatur esse mincrig 6 ee 
yalorie per superventum negotiatorun qui-ab ementibua ignoratur. Be Gees 
Unde venditor qui vendit rem secundum pretium quod invenit non ~- 
videtur contra lustitiam facere af quod futur est non exponat. | 
He tanen exponerset vol. de pretio subtraheret, abundantioria eeset 
virtutis...." St. Thomas, Suma Theol., II-Il, 77, 3ad ei. 
Cf. also, &t. Thomas, Suma Theol,, II-It, 77, lad 2. 
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Speaking of the function of money as a medium of * exchange 


he remarks: 


Nevertheless, they {i.e., metale, such as , gola, ete.) can 
be easily carried about to remote places because a emall 
smount of them on account of the4rx Tere. pers: more value 
than other. things 23. 


‘Again, where he ig eiiediding about the inovledge necessary 


for the art of exchanges he observes: 


One who wante to increase his wealth must have a knowledge 
- of those things which are dearer and in what placea; be- 
cause some things abound in some places; others, in other 
’. Places. Therefore, this mowledge is necessary in order 
_. that he may buy things in those places where they abound | 
and sell them where they sare dear. 


When, St. Thomas speaks in the second text ‘of ddewens tie 


one's wealth, he obviously means increasing one's artifi- 


celal wealth by means. of exchange. The inference is. that 
Scarcity has no direct connection with the increase of. 


“*, Natural wealth; one does not increase the rea] wealth 


29. ",..tamen de facili portari poterent ad remotum locum quia — 
_ modicum de 1et1a, propter scrum raritatem, valebat mltum ae 
elite rebus.” St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lact. 7. 
"“Qnortet autem eum, qui ex hia wult lucrarl pecuniam, esee 6x~- 
pertum quae eorum aint maxrime cara, et in quibus locia; quia - 
alia istorm in aliis regionibus abundant; ut-actlicet emat ‘in — 
_ loco ubi abundant, et vendant in loco ues aun cara," St. ; 
Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Leet. 9 : 
: In both of theae terta where St. icc ia emabitng on 
the Politics, he 1a either drewing from his own empirical 
’ knowledge, or fe stating what he believes to be implicitly 


' contained in Aristotle. In the original eources of these 


texte there 15 no explicit mention of scarcity as a determinant | 
of value. Cf. Polit., I, 114, 4. 125%e 35-1257b; I, tv, 1. . 
1258b 10-20. The only intimation which we have that Aristotle 
thought of ‘acarcity ea being an clement tn value 1a in the 
story of Thalea, who, by menos of monopoly, induced an arti- - 

_ ficial acarcity, cr. Polit., I, ook: iii 12598 eli Bake 


_ rectly to the immediate advantage of the distributor 


WEALTH . a; 


of a country by burning the surplus supply of coffee, or 


_by ploughing up the surplus crop of cotton. In_other 


words,—the-searcity of things does not tner ex 
crease their usefulness, so far as the one who needa 
them_is_concerned. hus, Wo can see—from-thispas- 


sage that 3t. Thomas understood the law of supply and | 
demand, and that he realized that 1t worked more direct- 
ly for the production of artificial wealth than for the 
production of natrual wealth, that it worked more di- 


than of the consumer. 


31. "The need which is the cause of prices 1s not the need or 
a@ssire which {a apecified by the utility of the thing, 

_ but the deliberate desire to acquire by exchange such an 

such a useful thing (rather than another thing); and this 

@esire relative to exchange ia demand. Similarly it is 

not the absolute quantity of thinge which influences prices, 

but only that quantity destined to exchange, that fa to say, 

the quantity of things which have been actually-supplied.” 

A. Bandox, “La Notion de Just Prix,” Revue Thosiste, {1939}, 
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Chapter tl 
MONEY 


In Politics I Aristotle describes tha origin of 
money.?. Man began to exchange goods first by barter, 
When the bartering of goods became more frequent and 
more irksome, owing to the difficulty of its transporta- 
tion, money was introduced. Men agreed ta use something 
intrinsically useful, such as gold or stlver, in order 
to facilitate exchange. At first, the value of money 

‘was determined by its weight. Later, to save the trouble - 
of weighing the coins each time, their value was stamped — 
“on them. It does not concern us whether this description 
given by Aristotle represents the actual development of | 
money in history, or whether he merely used the explans- 
. tion as 4 reasonable hypothesis an order to analyze the . 
i = aabure of moneys. 


" _ Money, by its very origin, is.an artifictal .. 

thing noneyé OY S00 vers onigin, da.an artist Dy 
. . gonventlon-a-surt—of-representatton of demand; and this 
|. ds why LE has the naite-money*tnomiiia}=abscause TE 

~saiste nct by mature but bylaw (vondc) and it is in. 

. bur power to change it and make it useless."* Consequent 
upon this artificial nature and in view of its primary 

: function, money doés not conatitute. real and true . 

‘wealth.® YanRoey points out that in the Politics Lib. I, . 


‘Lect. 7, St. Thomas makes two very pregnant observations 
on the artificiality of money-wealth: 


i. Aristotle, Pol., I, 114, 13-16. 12578 35-ho, cr. also St. 
Thanas, Pol., Lib. I, lect. 7. x ; 
2. Aristotle, Ethic., ¥V, v, 11. 11338 30-53. cf. also: -., 
"Et inde est quod denariue rocatur numlems: nomos enim Lex sat, 
quia scilicet denariua non est Reusura per naturem, sed namo, id 
; ost a liege; eat enim in potestate naturne tranamitare denarios et 
reddere eos inutiles.” St. Thomas, Ethic., Lib. V, Lect. 9 
3. "Stultum est dicere quod divitise totaliter ninil sint nial mil- 
titudo pecuniarm...fenarif non } out veree divitiag." St. Thomas, 
 Polit., Lib, I, lect. 1 7 
32° 
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of man and of hie arbitrary disposition; it implies an ea- 
sential relationship of utility with human life--'god | ax 


tranamitata dispositions hominum ‘gui utuotur divitiia, 


denarii nullius aunt pretii, nec aliquid afferunt ad neces~ ve 
sitatem vitae." In the second place, 1t ia totally unrea- 


sonable to call a starving wan rich; for Ie it not posaible 
that a man, though possessed of an abundance of money, 
perishes for leck of food, like Midas in the fable? The 
econamic experience of modern nations makes a truth of — 
this second argument eminently clear to ali. * 


Though 3t. Thomas denies that money is real 


wealth he-tes nob théFepy-repudtate tt-entirety. He 
even classifies Itamong the-thinga-w hings-which are yseful to - 
Ee that the difference be- 
tween money and reat—wealith-1s—not—considerabla; that 1s 


oe wee oe t& 
why men confuse the two so easily.° 
rer pee 


If money is oniy artificial wealth, what is its 
relation to natural wealth? By what right is it clas~ 
sified among the external goods? It enjoys its title. as 
ah external good by reason.of its being the rule and 
measure-of the value in exchangeable thinga--"regula st 
mensura rerum venaliun."” "The quantity of a thing which 
has utility for man is measured according to the price 
given it, 1t is to this purpose that money was invented. .® 


MONEY 33 
In the first place, real:wealth 16 independent of the will 


4. For two observations in St. Thams, Pol., Lib. I, Lect. 7, ace ° 
Van Roey, "La Monnaie D‘Apres St. Thomas d'Aquin,™ Revue Néo- 
Scholastique, 12 (1905),. 42. 

5. “Pecunia autem cadit eub rations bonorum utilium: quia amta 
exteriora bona ad veum hominis sunt ordinata.” 8t. Thomas, 
Summa Theol., II-It,. 217.3. : 

-&. "Multi enim putant quod haec para posesssivae (1.0., acgiisitio 
pecuntarum) sit una et eadem cum preeminaa (1.¢., acquisitio 
necesparium), propter vicinitatem quam habet cum ipan.” St.- 
Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 7. ; 

. Je "In quantum moneta est regula ot mensure rermm venalimm." 8t.:.... 
Thamas, De Regimine Princ., Lib. II, c. 13. Though thta text. tse 
from the part ae ths Te Beatin writtae Uy: Proleascns 40) laos 
| $t 46 genuinely Thomistic in spirit. 

8. “Quantitas rei quae in usum hominis venit, inonernatur socundint 

. pretium datum; ad quod est invents mminm." At, wrens : 
- Sum, Tneohes a es eee 7, i) ad 3 
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and 30 the proper use of money. is that it ie spent for’ 
the exchange of other things."® 


The problem now is how dees money measure the 
value of things? Certainly it dees nat measure things 
_ by establishing a. relationship betwean the thing and its 
own intrinsic value. The measurement is not made on 
- the basis of the relation the thing has to gold as gold. 
There. 1s a distinction betweon meney considered as a 
‘medium of exchange and the metal itself of which the 
money is made. Money, then, is a measure by virtue of 
its being money, not by reason of its having intrinsic 
worth as a precious metal. "Some one thing is needed 
by which all things of this sort {1.e.; exchangeable 
goods) are measured, and which does not measure by its 
very nature, but is given ita character ss a measure by 
men.”*° In the Sentences he 18 even more explicit: 

Ali other things by their very nature have some utility, 
but money has not, for it ia the measure of the utility of 
other things as the Philosopher has shown in Ethic ¥, cap. 
VIII. And so the use of money does not have the measure 
of utility fram the money itself, but from those things 
which are measured by money according to the difference 

of the one who changes the money into things.1> 


St. ,Thomes makes use of Aristotle's example of 
the house and the bed to illustrate the amen function 
of money: 


Tet A represent a house which is worth 5 pounds; Ba bet 
worth one pound; and eo the bed will have the value of 
one fifth of the house. Whence it ia apparent how many 
bede are equal in value to one house, namely five, It is 
obvious that this ia the way exchange took place before 
the invention of mney five beds were Sten for one 

¥ house +? 7 a “ 


- It is clear that this cite hag been used to show. that a) 
even in the absence or money ners is an lective. ] 
| 


' 9. "Tta poopie ius secustan Sak wh excanmius pro. ccamitatione 
.:. gifarwn rerum." St.Thomas, De Malo, q. BB, Oo Ns. es te 8 Sy 
20. Bt. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. ¥, Isct. 9. ier cy) ee 
“U1. St. Thomas, Sent. TIT, a. 37,41, 6. 
‘St. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. ¥, lect. 9. ce ae BR ks 
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proportion existing between exchangeable things.?* Money. 
‘was introduced merely to measure that proportion. Money 
is like a scales which messures the proportionate weight 
of two things: the proportion in weight between the two 
things exists even when there are no scales, but they do 
serve to record that proportion. 30 money. is likewise «4 
means of recording the value differences in things. Price 
is nothing more than value expressed_in terms of money. 
Money measures; the things are measured. “Whence it. is 
called money since it makes ali things measured insofar 
as all things can be measured by money.”?* In this 
formula it is clear that St. Thomas wants to insist that 
the commensurability is in things and that money merely 
measures tt. Again he says: "Money equalizes exchange- 
able things just as a certain measure makes things 


measured, "7° : - ae 


the specific nature of xouoy, therefore, ts that. 
it belongs in the. category of artificial wealth. It is - 

an instPunént~of exchange. It represents the mathematical 

Proportion existing between exchangeable things and as 


a representation, it is a pure sign without value of its 
own. -Thus, money as a commodity cannot be exchanged for. 


something else.*” ‘Its primary function is to act ap a 
! And so money was invented to this 


t 
symbol]. .of value. 

i purpose that through it the prices of all such things 
[ (exchangeable goods) can be measured. -Thus, monoy haa 


15. "Unde et vocator mail pele quod quidem omia facit ccoeleawiite : 
' 4 quantum omnia mengurantur numiamate." Bt. Thamas, Ethic, - 
Lib, ¥V, Iect. 9. 
\ 16. “Mmisma quidem adaequat res comsaitebilen, sicut quacdam 
, mensura faciens res commensuratas.." St. Thomas, Ethic, Lib. Vy ioe 
lect. 3, “i 
17. "In other words,” thearves Yan nae "When money te meagured 
itself by ancther yalue it loses its ‘active’ function...and in 


losing ite ‘active’ function, it loses at the sams time ite 
specific character as money." E. Yan Roey, “La Monnaie Dtaprée 


g. Themas seer Revue i Réo-Bcholastique, 12 (1905), 47. 


13. "And so Aristotle emphasizes that in the equalization of the 
different products there mst be a proportionality ~ 
(Lootne ouppetpia) that justice may thereby reign.” J. Zmave, 
"Werththecrie be! Aristoteles unt 8. T. Yon Aquino," Archty fir 
Gea. der Pail., 422. 
| 4. ",,,cmnis mensurantur per indigentien naturaliter et per 
denartim secundum condictum hominun.” Bt. ‘Thomag, Ethic, Lib. ¥, 
| Tact. 9. 
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become a medium inasmuch as .it measures everything.”)® 


However, if acting as a medium of exchange is 
the principal function of money it is not ita only one. 
As Cajetan points out, "...the multiplicity of uses does 
not impede the principal use and experience testifies to 

‘the fact that money, has de facto many uses besides the 

‘ principal one."?°f poth Aristotle and St.- Thomas knew 
of another use of money which derives from its character 

as a measure of value in exchange. Because money meas- 

ures, the worth of things it can be a guarantee of future 
need. That is, I can save some money over and above what 

I need now for the necessities of life, in order to have 

that with which to buy things that I shall require at. 

some future date} As an examination of the text will 


'. show, St. Thomas (like Aristotle from whom he got the no- 


tion} was well aware of the fluctuation of momey over 4 


_ period of time. Nevertheless, they agree that money was 


‘s0 instituted as to have mors permanent value than other 
things.*° In performing this second function money is - 
. "quasi fidejussor." It is interesting to note that this 
. expression comes from Roman Lax. Jn Roman legal termin- 
' ology a" ide juasor” was one who assumed obligation in 

' the event a borrower defauited--a "backer," we should 
say now.**. Thus money 18 a guarantee of future use, & 
pledge of security, Such are the funot?ons or money 


which flow from its proper use. 


U8. "kt ad hoc inventa eat monte, 44 est denariua, ‘por quam meneuran- 
; tur pretia talium rérum. Bt sic denarius fit queddam medium 
Anquantum omnia menguret.” St Thomas, Bihic; Lib. ¥, Lact. 9. 


49, Cajeten, Com. in 8. T., T1-3t, 78.2. - an 


20. "Sic ergo pro necesaitate futurae commtationie candaek, Ad eat 
denariue, eat nobis qusat fidejuscor quod al in preésenti ham 
millo indiget, sed indigeat in futuro, aderit sibt afferent 
denarium illud quo indigebit...¥erum eat autem quod ettam 
denariue patitur hee idem quod alias rea...id ast non semper eat | 
ojuedem valoria; sed tamen taliter debet esse inotitutus ut; 

|. Magis permansat in sodem aie) al aline ree.” St. Thomas, 

' Ethic., Lib, V, lect. 9. - Beas es 

Ql. Justin., Inst., MMI, 20. 
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' However, like other things, money. can have 4 . 
secondary use.*2 This use is not related to the end for — 
which money was instituted, that 1s, as a measure of | 7 
the value in things; 1t does not proceed from money, a3... 
money. Rather it is connected with the very material 
out of which the money is made,.- Gold, for instance, os 
has its proper use as ornamentation, ete.,’ and its come. - 
mon.uge as an exchangeable article--1t 1s both useful 
and valuable. Gold money, then, inasmuch as-it is gold, . aaa 
haa intrinsic value. Money has as its secondary use © ©: . 
the capability of being exchanged for other things. _ The: “ 
secondary use of money is really identical with the tae 
common use of the thing out of which 1t 1s made: gold). . 2. 

- 1a exchangeable; therefore, gold money is exchangealbe. ee 
' It is obvious, of course, that just as-a shoe ts not. : 
" primarily made for its exchange-value, so money was not — 
primarily. invented to be in itself a@ vendsble. commodi - : 
> coo ae 
: Quite Sieabentiy it is observed: omy doliar is eee 
- Rot worth as much this year es last. "It is true that 8 ee 
a dollar may not buy so much as it did previously, but =~... 
it 1s improper to speak of its having inherent value | as 


., 22. "Et similiter potest ease aliquis secundarius usus sit pediaiaa 
-  argenteas, ut puta ai quis concederet pecuniam eignatam ad : 
'. ‘oatentationam vyel.ad ponendim ioco aaa de st. appear 
.. Summa Theol., II-17, 78, 1 ad 6.- 
"23. St. Thomag speake eleevhere of the uses of money:- "Est autem’. 
duplex usus pecunias: unue ad seipsum, gui videtur ad sumptus 
-. vel expensas pertinere; aline autem, quo quite utitur ad . ee 
 alios qui pertinet ead dationes.” Summa Theol., I-10, 17,0. 
| 3.ad 3. However, when he speaks here of “the two uses of 
_ money” he 1s employing the word “use” from the subjective Pe 
' point of view} he 1s concerned here with how ea man uses hie. 
money, 1-e., prudently or iiberally. When he speaks of the 
‘two uses of money. above he ia employing. the word “use” in 
an objective way; he is. oroonees Lange with the uges money, 


re 


2 
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* tion, and such factors, it is the proportion in the ox- 


"times as much a8 the feathers. It is hardiy valid to 


’ ghanged. 4 


26. “Post hasc autem agendum est de Sonnaeivis at ‘mensuria, quae 


38 _________mowgy 
money, 74 Actually, owing to scarcity, cost af produc- 


changeable articles which has changed, and not the Money, 
In measuring the changing value in things money only ap- 
pears to have made. corresponding change itseir.?5 


We can perhaps help to clarify this ty compar-- 
ing money with a scales as is done in the De Regimine 
Principum.*° supposing a scales-records the difference 
in welght between a box of salt and a box of feathers - 
(both boxes being of equal size). Under normal condi-~-° 
tions, let us say, the box of salt weighs’ three times as 
much as the box of feathers. Now the atmospheric candi- 
tions become damp. Qwing to the higher rate of moisture- 
absorption in the salt, the box of aalt now weighs four 


conclude therefrom as it 1s the scales which me 


2. The text on the preceding pags (n. 20) appears to support the 
- netion that the value of money changes from time to time. The 
only explanation for thia seema to be that here St. Thomas uasa 
the word "value" in an analogical sense. “Value” is predicated 
analogically of ‘things and money-by an analogy of attripution. 
That is, “yalue" exists intrinsically and formally in things 
and ie applied extrinsically to money in virtue of ita rela- . 
tion to things. Tima, when we speak of "value" in things we 
are speaking properly; and of “value” tn money, improperly. — 
This text 1s also found in Aristotle, ‘Bente, V,v,Uh. 11358 
14-35, 


25. As E, Yea Booy remarks: Sasa ab eens sens hingasdaee 


monauradie, but 1t in turn ia not made commesnaurable by them.” 


%. Yan Roey, "La Monnaie Dtaprds 8. Thomas arAgeia Revue Néo- 
Scholnstique, (1905), k6. ; 


neceaseria sunt...quia, aicut et numtamata, vitas sunt Inomanae 


inetrumenta." St. Thomna, de Regimine Principum, IT. CH. Ik. 
his text is Likewtee from the part written by Ptolemacus ds 


| de laces, but it is cohaletent with the Thomistic view of money 


28 8 measure. 
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In the Poltttes? ‘ Avtatotie outlines the, cisefol 
branches of wealth-getting. The first is husbandy ‘and’ 
the second agriculture. These are primary branches, be-]. 
cause they constitute wealth-getting in the most proper | °°. 
sense, The third is that which deals with exchanges, — 
which. 18 divided into commerce, money-lending and labor 

for hire. Commerce ttself has three departments, - oe 
- shipping, land transport, and marketing. Scmmenting . 
on this passage St. Thomas follows the Aristotelian out- 
line, except that, where Aristotle merely mentions com-. 
merce as a branch of woalth-gotting, St. Thomas discuss 
es its technique in some detail.* While 8t. Thomas in 
this passage neither praises nor co commerce ex- 
plicitly, his very awareness of its fosstbiiittes for 
‘satisfying real needs points to the conclusion that h ook 
was not so opposed to it as was Ariatotle. We can best... 
. ‘appreciate his moderation on this point by. considering 
: dos he has to ed of the role of commerce Sd the State: ogee 


1. Aristotle, Polit. , ae iv, ere "1058p 10-28. 

2. “Dixit autem supra, necessarium ease pecwndetivas; per quant 
hamo acquirit pecuniam ex redus quas natura ministrat ad. 
“- neceasitatem vitae. Hujusmod? autem ponit duas partes... 

’ Quarum prima est secundum quam homo ex emptione et yenditions. 
talium reria potest pecuniem acquirere. Et circa hanc partem ~ 
dicit quod pecuniativas. aunt istae partes utiles, 14 est utilia 
quaedam documenta; ut homo eit expertus circa bona hujuenodi, - 
quae ab hominitbus possidentur, quae eorum. aint: maximi. pretii, 
et ubi maximo pretio. vendantur, et quamodo, puta quo tempore, 
vel secundum aliss conditionss...0portet autem eum, qui ex — 

. his vult lucrari pecuniam, esse expertum quae eorum aint 

" maxime cara et in quibus locits; quia alia ietorum-in aliia res 
@ionibus abundant; ut ecilicet emat in loco ubi abundant, et 
vendant. in loco ub4i aunt cara. -” Bt. Thomas, Podites Lib. a 
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There are two ways in which it. ia possible to increase the. 
affluence of any State. One, which 1s the more worthy way, 
ig on account of the fertility of the country producing an ~ 
abundance of all things which are necessary to human life; 
the other is through the employment of commerce, through — 
which the necesaities of life are brought from different 
places. The former method can be clearly shown to be the 
more deéairable...It 16 more admirable that a State should 
possess an abundance of riches from its own soli than 
through commerce. For the State which needa a number of 
merchanta to maintain ite subsistence is liable to be 
injured in war through a shortage of food if commmnica- 
tions are in any way impeded. Moreover, the influx of 
strangers corrupts the morala of many citizens...where- 

as, if the citizens themselves devate their time to com- 
merce the door is opened to many vices. Far when the ds- 
sire of merchante 1a inclined greatly to gain, cupidity 16 
aroused in the hearts of many citizens...For the pursuit 
of a merchant is as contrary as possible to military exer- 
tion, For merchants abstain from labors and while they en- 
joy the good things of life, they become soft in mind and 
their bodies are rendered weak and unsuitable for military 
exercised.,.It therefore hehoovea the perfect State to 
make moderate uae Of cammerce. 


The foregoing justification of moderate commerce, 
occurring as it does in the De Regimine Principum, 1s 
chiefly based on tts soctal necessity. In the Secunda 
secundas, where all problems are considered from the 
point of view of individual ethics,” commerce is treated 
agifferently. The question is whether 1t is legitimate 
‘in trading to sell things at a higher price than at which 

' they were bo .* ft. Thomas answers that exchange 1s 
of twe kinds.” The*Pirst is natural and necessary and 
‘in this kind things are exchanged for things, or money 
and things are exchanged for the sake of the necessities 
of life. This kind of exchange does not pertain tao 


'-" tradera but rather to “economists” and statesmen whose’ 


duty it is to provide the necessities of life, either 
for the family or for the State. The second kind of 
exchange is of money for money or of things for money 
as the sake of Prenat: This kind of one pertains 


. 3. St. Toumas, De Regtmine Principun, I, ch. 3 
- 4k, St. Thomme, Summa Theol., II-, 7,4. 


5. Bt. Thavas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 7. 


| 
| 
| 
| oo 


properly to traders.* Thus, in patanal exchanges the’ 
“process is either Goods-Goods, or Goods-Money-Goods. In 


life and of. the latter, to gain profi 


' cause to them it represented an abuse in most cases. | 
“There never was any. question in the mind of medieval 
. theologians that the natural kind of trading had to be. - 


made. it ipso facto acceptable. naa 
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commerce the process is either Money-Money, or Money- 
Goods-Money. The specific difference, therefore, be- 
tween natural exchange and commerce (negotiatio) ia that 


the end of the former is to acquire 39 eee of - 
t 3 ' 


; Prom this distinction,it is clear that "commerce" 
has the narrow connotation in this passage from the } 
Summa, whereas in the De Regimine it its taken in the wide” 
asense.. It ia the wide acceptance of the term which 1a 
in accord with modern usage, since for us “commerce” 
simply.implies exchange. be it for the necessities of 
life or for mere gsin.. It 1s of relevance to point out... 
here that the inaccuracy of modern economic historians,  ° 
in holding that the schoolmen were opposed to. commerce, .. ie 
proceeds from thelr misunderstanding of terminology;. 
when the schoolmen condemned commerce 1t waa "commerce™ | 
in the narrow sense (negottatic}. They condemned it be- ~. ~ 


justified by some extrinsic titie.. tts or netveeloess, ote 


td ; [as continue with St. Thomas* disuiaenes the. ‘eiret 8 
kind of exchange is praiseworthy, while the second is 
justly condemned. fhe reason for this is that, 30 fer. % : 
as it is itself concerned, it feeds the desire for gain. — 
which now. b .. Hens, cOmMeres, considered in 


"itself, has.a certain debasement attached to it,. Anaofar-.. - 


as, by its very nature, it does not imply a virtuous or 
necessary end. } Although gain does not imply anything 


6. Thus, according to St. Thansa' terminology, “commerce™ tn the 
wide sense {"commtatio") covers both kinds of exchanges. "Can-* 
merce” in the narrow aense ("negotiatio") refers only to the 
kind which fo carried on for the sake of profit. : 

J. St. Thomas considera 4 special case of buying cheaper and gelling : 
dearer,. A man may buy something without any intention of selling . 
4t again, but owing to circumstances which have arisen after his 
buying it, he mat sell: it. Even though be sells it for more 
than he tought it, there ia no question of. commerce (negotiatio) 


42 : oO COMMERCE ; 
‘virtuous or necessary, neither does 1t connote, tn it- 
‘gelf, anything sinful or contrary to virtue. For this 

reason nothing prevents gain from being directed to some 
hecessary or even virtuous end and thus trading becomes - 

lavful. -For instance, a man may intend the moderate : 
' gain which he seeks to acquire by trading for the upkeep | 
| 


of his household, or for the assistance of the needy; or 
-. again a man may‘take to trade for some public good, lest 
his country lack the necessities of life. The gain 
\which he expects in this case is not sought as gain, _. | 
but, rather as @ paynent for his labor.. | 


The commentary by Cajetan on this ‘ertiole pro- | 
vides much light for the correct interpretation of it: | 
. 1 


You must distinguish between the affirmation of evil and 

the negation of good. Now trade for the sake of gain is 

of this nature that evil ig not attributed to it, but 
yather good is denied It. It io not by its very nature 
_ evil, for if this were the case no intention could make | 
it licit. Neither to it by nature good, since it is not 
ordained to a necessary or virtuous end. Rather, it does ' H 
have @ certain character of evyil.,.an action which ts : 

neither morally good nor evil can be good if 12t ia accom- 

panied by 4 good end, and can be evil when joined to an 

evil end. Thus, trade for the gake of gain, which is just- 

ly condemned because of ite evil aspect, can be tllicit if 

the gain is the ultimate end, and can be lawful if the 

@ain ie ordained to the preservation of the family or the 

State. ® 


In short, the principle which Cajetan is. making exlicit 
here is that of the end justifying the justifiable . ; ' 
means. If the means are intrinsically evil no end, how- 


(footnote Continued} involved here. -A commercial :trangaction, 
formally considered, takes place when the thing is bought 
chenply to be. eold dearly: "Non quicumgue carius vendit aliquid 
quam emerit, nagotiatur, «ed solum qui ad hoc emit ut certus 
vendat. Si autem emit rem, non ut vandat; ged ut teneat et. 
postmodum propter aliquam causam cam venders velit, non ast 
megotiatio, quetvie carius ventat.” 3t, a ; Sawa Teoh.» 
11-01, 77, &, ad 2. Babe aegis oy a 
6, (Gajetan, Comm. ta Se. By TT, Th Dag RP 
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' treatise on justice, St. Thomas deals with the eee 


_it is worth. 2. Whether the sale 1s rendered unlawful 


- these problems are in themselves, they have a point of 


21. The equality of vhich St. Thomas speaks here is, of course, the 
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ever exalted, can justify them. On the other hand, if 
the means are only dangerous, a good end can justify 
their use. However, the end cannot merely be -good, but 
has to be of such a proportion to the means that. its 
good has to ‘outweigh their evil» “consequences. . ome 
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In the Secunda Secundad of the Summa, in his i 


questions which are involved in buying and selling. 
The questions are discussed under four headings: 
.1. Whether one can sell lawfully a thing for more than, | 
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or unjust because of a defect in the article sold. 
3, Whether the salesman 1s obliged to admit a defect in 
the article sold. 4. Whether in trade one is allowed 
to sell a thing for more than he bought it. A glance 
at these titles will show that, however interesting 


view different from that required here. Our purpose 
is to disentangle those norms which are relevant in de- | 
aaa io the just price. ; 


Apart from freud, St. Thomas tells us, buying . 
and selling can be considered in two ways. 3° In the 
first way, it 18 estabiished for the common advantage 
of both parties. The exchange has to be made on 4 basia .. 
of equality.7? Since the amount is measured by the price, 


9. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., II-Il, 77, 1-h. 

1. "Si autem fraus deficit, tunc de emptione et venditione du- 

' pliciter loqui possums: uno mode secundum 66; et secundum hoc 
emptio et venditio videtur esse introducta pro camunt utilitate 
utrinague, dum scilicet unus indiget re alterius, et e con- 
yerao..." St. Thomas, Summa Theol., IT-II, 77, 1. 


equality of. quantity: "...eecundum eequalitatem quantitatis, 
quia hoe requiritur in duetitts commtativea quae consistit in: 
emption{bus et venditionibus." ‘ St. Thomas, Sent. TTI, 4.18, ~ 
Get SFr: : : ee Bee ea” ea Fee 
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it should be neither less nor more than the price asked. . 
Thus 


to thi for more than the amaunt of value 
tf nas, oF for Lesa ta-by iis_vory Hatake AJUSt.” Pron 
the second point of view 1% may happen accidentally that 


one is benefited to the loss of the other. In the case, 
for instance, where one has great need for the thing and 
the other is injured without it, the just price will be 
determined not only on the basis of the thing sold, hut 
geiso according to the loss incurred by the seller. In 
such a situation, it is lawful to sell the thing for 
more than it is worth itself, since its price is really 
not more than its value to the seller.’ Yet, 1f the buyer 
reaps great advantage as a result of the sale, and the 
seller does not suffer loss, then the latter ought not 
to raise the price. The advantage which accrues here to 


‘the buyar does not proceed from any disposition of the > 


seller, but from some circumstance affecting the buyer 
himself. ; Sy : : 


"In this article it is apparent that St. Thomas 
1s ‘considering two cases of buying and selling. The 
first is normal, that is, the advantdége from the transac- 


tion is untual. The probiem of justices here 1s compars- 
tively simple: the ould be ne er greater nor 


less than the ng. The second case is 
_ exceptional rathér than regular. Both parties need the. 


article, but the buyer's need is more urgent. The jus-. 
tice involved here is more complex. The seller may fix 
& price on the article which exceeds its customary value, 
in order to be recompensed for the loss which he suffers 
in selling it... For instance, a man has & spare automo- 
bile tire which is a real need and not (as: in the present 
circumstances}, a luxury... Another, who has only three’ 
tires and has certainly urgent need for a fourth, offers 
to buy it. Now the seller may justly charge, not only 
for the value of the tire itself, but alse for the loss 
he sustains by seliing it. Obviously, the extra charge 
for-lioss must be proportionate to the seller's loss and 
not to the buyer's need. That the recompense cannot be 
mathematically determined any more than can the price of 
the thing itself its obvious. 
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We are now at the core of the problem of just . 
price. So far the solutions have been negative. The 
positive solution is another, and more difficult, mat- 
ter. In other words, St. Thomas has shown that the just. 

‘price of a thing must be proportioned to its value, but | 
what positive norm doses he offer for determining that 
proper proportion? If we expect of him an easy formula 
vhich will help us to determine the just price mathe-— 


mgtically, we are doomed to disappointment. -St. Thomas - 


never confused the different degrees of certitude which 
hold in theory. and in practice. He warns us quite 
definitely that "just price cannot be precisely deter- 
mined, but consists rather in a certain estimation, 
such that a slight addition or diminution does not seem 
to remove the equality of justice. nie. 


Such is the practical norm which St. Thomas lays 
down for determining just price. Many difficulties are 
raised by it, nor does St. Thomas attempt to cast any 
further light on their solution in any other part of his 
works. The most obvious difficulty, of course, revolvea 
about that element: “satimation.” With little help from - 
St. Thomas, we shali have to turn.to his commentators 
for sone further Alluminatton. 3 ae 


In his Commentary Cajetan points out, & propos of 
the reply to the first objection, that the thing to be — 
noted is that the just price allows for some latitude 
and that it may be determined with some laxity, with. 
moderation, or with rigor.?* Just price he defines as 
"that which can be found among merchants, presupposing 
common knowledge and renoved. from all fraud and. compul- 
sion."** Concerning "common knowledge" he remarks that 


custom has the force of law,?° inferring that the cus- 


tomary price of an artes is a safe guide to follow. 


22, St. Thomas, Summa Summa Theol., TI-Il, 77,1 ad le 

13. "In responsions ad primum nota quod ex hoe quod Justum protium 
habet latitudinem et distingut solet in pium moderatum et 
rigorogum.” Cajetan, Comm. in S. T., TI-IT, 77,1. 

1%. “Justum pretium rei eat t)2lue quod nune potest inventr. sb’ 


amptoribue praesupposita. commmi notitia et remota amnt fraude ; : , 


et coactions.” Cajetan, Comm. in 8. f., EI-3I, 77,1. ° a 
15. “Conauetudo, quae turis vin habet." Cajetan, Com. tn 8. T., — 
_-it, Bis 1. at Pie - 


ein § 
¢ 


18. “Primm oan vocatur ee ee vocatur arbitrarium 


19. "Hasc duo pretia in oo differunt, quod legitimm constetat ani: 


Saomie wre rg ae, Be RN Enel ranean etary ating, * 
Pee ee a patent . . 
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Billuart is more explicit in his commentary on 
the same passage. He begins with the observation that 
"generally speaking, that is the just value of the thing, 
or its just price, which measures the thing not physical- 

‘ly, but morally, considered tnasmuch as it is. ordained 
to human use,"*° . By opposing "physically" and "morally" 
he evidently intends to show that the determination of 


_ §ust price belongs properly to the ethical sciences, and 


not to the physical sciences. He holds that two things . 
constitute the just price; .it is determined either by 
public authority or the common estimation of men.*” In 


‘the first case it 19 called the legal price and in the 


second, the popular price.*®: They differ in that the 
forner 19 set, while the latter admits of some lati- 
tude.? 


The popular price is based on common estimation. 
There are two elements here of equsél importance: . 
a) estimation, and.b) common. From the very fact that ~ 
the just. price can only be estimated it follows that 1t 
must possess some latitude: “Because all do not make the 
samo judgment concerning the value of things, but some 
judge 4 little more, and some, a little less--it is 
necessary to have some latitude within which the limits 
of the just price can be established."*° Billuart warns 
us, however, of a possible misconception of this lati- 
tude which would certainly lead to abuse: "Some believe 
16. "Generaliter loquendn, ille eet justue ref valor seu justum 
pretium, quod est commenasuratum ref non physice consideratae eed 
_ moraliter et in ordine ad ueum et convictum humamm," Billuart, 
Comm. in Summam Sencti Thamae Tractatus De Sentrect ius, Disa. 
ITI, a. 3. 
17. "Duo sunt guibue constituttur gustum rerum venalium,. ,Justum 
ergo remm pretium illuéd est quod vel ab auctore publica, vel 


cammni homimm eestimatione est determina tun.” " Biliuart, Tbid., — _ 


Dipa., TI, a- 3. 
pen Yalgare.” Billuart, Ibid-., Dies., TIt, a. 3. 
indivieidili, vulgare rero admittat Astitudinen.” '. Billuart, — 


Ibid.; Diss-, Ti, a. 3. ot 
20. ee Be, Preees | Ti, 4. 3. a 
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that this latitude increases proportionately with the 

price itself...Thus, if an articie by its middle price 

is, worth ten (dollars), by its lowest, 1t will be nine 

and by ita highest, eleven; there is a latitude here of 

three possible prices. If, however, the article should: : 
be worth one hundred (dollars) at its middle price, it : 
wili be worth ninety-five at its lowest and one hundred 
and five at its highest; here the latitude allowa for 

ten possible prices. Now while this ls»generally true, 
nevertheless, there should be more emphésis on. the cus~ 
tom of the market than on the price of the thing itself... 
otherwise the latitude in prices would proceed to in- 
finity."*2 What Billuart is evidently trying to rule 

out here is the application of any kind of mathematical. . 
determinism in the fixing of just price by estimation. = °°... 
Were the latitude to increase in mathematical proportion. _ 
to the increase in the price, the prudential element .. ea 
SO necessary to estimation would be b ASeperst SS Wn 7 bbe ft 
this polnt Sandoz remarks: ; ; , eee 


Value te, therefore, sscentially pane ee on ‘thie c come 
parative Judgment which men make emong many useful . 
_ things: value results from an estimation. And the rea- 

' "" gon-ie clear: although utiHity ie defined in relation to- 

'- @ determined end, valuea depend on the relation which 
things have to the universal ends of man, and we have 
seen that thie relation was necessarily aubsected to. WP 
choice, that Ja to aay, to an appreciation...Alsa, Fee ts 
while utility i¢ something real and intringic to the use- 
ful thing, value 1s an.ens rationia, always dependent on 
the Judgment of men.,.Congaquently, price 1a not scmething . 
real, but only has being in the mind; one can understand 
how the nominalistic tinge of such 6 notion has frightened : 
well-intentioned people, and that economiata and moral- * 
jate (they never should have been separated) have sought 
to give to price the character of a real measure and 4 
‘foundation in the nature of the thing. We ace that they 
have been wrong, because it reaults from the very nature 
of exchanges thet price is a thing of the mind. 

4 : The second point ia that the estimation must be 

i common: 

| DORMER IB. » DiGB., I1I,'a. 3, * 

22. er tiapls ‘la Notion de Juste iat Revue Thantate (2929), 
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Because private Judgment is often blind and falas, it is 
so eastly perverted by greed. Common judgment, on the 
contrary, is regularly more prudent, more attentive and 
. lesa prone to error, therefore, when there is 4 no mre 
. cortain rule to follow, common estimation concerning 
the price of things must be. congulted. And eo it was 
established by the law of the nations, and rightly so, 
that the just price is baged on common ¢atimation, 
which views the utility of things and the other cir~ 
cumstances, from the standpoint of common knowledge... 
pecausé commn eatimation deen not proceed from the- 


private mowledge of one man or another, concerning the 
utility of things?> ; 


: Thus, Billuart makes clear that the just price, as based 
on comtton estimation, derives from the law of nations... 


In opposition to this, some have sought to. base Price on 
_the natural lav: 


Muat it be said that the natural law ‘a@etermings . ‘the just 
price? Can the value of a thing be measured hy some quali- 
ty intrineic to 1t7 Sone have thought so: Marx, for ez- 
ample, measures value according to. the quantity of work 
incorporated in each thing and ft. ia 9 current opinion that 
the value of a thing dspenda essentially on thie quality. 
Every time we go back to the reots of the notion of value, 
ve see that this 1s not so. Granted the value depends on 
ati these elements, but it is not measured by them; we can 
be convinced of thia by recalling the diatinction between 
utility and value. ‘The qualities of a thing which render © 
it apt to «4 determined uss, the Isbor which produced those 
qqnslities in the thing-all that 1a relative to the utility - 
of thie thing, and dose not concern its relation to the. 

ond vhich it realizes. Value, on the contrary, belongs in | 
the order of exchange and ia meneerst by its counterpart in 
exchange 4 : ; 


The important point to notice in both of these: Aresaasits 
is the insistence on the fact that price ta a matter of | 
prudential determination. In stressing that the estimna- 
tion must be common Billuart is insisting that pru- 

. dential judgments are more prudential, "less prone to 


‘23, Billuart, Ibid., Dies., IIT, a. 3. 
2h. A Sandoz, loc. cit., 283-289. 
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- eyror™ when they are common. Sandoz, by contrasting 
_the nature of utility and value, intends to point out _ 
that value cannot be irrevocably fixed by the natural =~ 
lav, but that its determination Pees by essence on 
the order of prudence, - 


The ‘problem of just vetoe daturaddy Satees the 
question of the legitimacy. of monopoly. Every reader 
of Aristotle is. familiar with his account of monopoly** 
and his recommendation of. this practice a5 & means by : 
which one can increase the depleted revenue of the State.. | 
In commenting on this passage 8t. Thomas himself makes 
no moral judgment on the practice, °° nor dees he cons. - 

a sider the problem elsewhere.” we .. ; 


: -In popular, language the term’ "isenpats” has a. 

certain opprobriocus connotation. It nearly alwaya im." Se ee 
plies that such a practice is by its very nature unjust. = 3 | 
In. the popular notion of monopoly there is nearly al- — 
ways a necessary causal relationship between the char-. 
acter of compulsion which tt possesses and its injus- =. 

_ tice, Or, to state 1t in a positive vay, the justice of = ©”. 
& commercial transaction 1s formally derived from the |: 


| ' voluntary.consent of thé contracting parties. Cajetan | 


shows us that the proper distinction is founded on some---. --- 
thing else. He admits that exchange is not alwaya com =. 
pletely voluntary, but that it frequently is character-  — 
ized by semi-violence, since, when need characterizes — 
the transaction, 1t ts not absolutely voluntary. at fe. 
then proceeds to the distinction which is the key to. < : 


the question: “The cause of the transaction (1.e., nec-. = 
essity) 1s related accidentally te the just price, un- 2 0S 
less it effects the greater or less smount of value in) 

the thing sola."*" ‘Thus, the element of compulsion, be | 
it on the stds of the buyer or the seller, does not es--.°:. - 
sentially enter into the determination of Just price.  ... - 
"Thus, if thé price be just, it matters not if there is ae 

an admixture, or compulsion ielesHte) hada Aa aaa 


95, iniatcites Polit., I, ay; 5 * 12500: 6-366. 
26. -St.. Thomas, Polit., Lith. I, Lect. 9.0 5 Bo BORE Sas 
aT. ‘"Non amine voluntaria est coumutatio sed ouni-viclestia... 6 ee Eo ae 
" ” quda:-bajusmod? wenditio ex indigertia om est yoluntaria sim- 
_piteiteny oot eeki-naolentia.” Cajetan, gomm, 35 fi. By Wer, 2 


2 een | Com. in 8. %:, I-11, 77,1. 
': 129. Cajetan, Cam, in S. T., II-M, 7%... 
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The second popular fallacy regarding monopoly 
is that its evil character springs from the fact that 
the’ sale of products is controlled by one or, at least, 
a few. Biliuart makes this observation: "Just price ts 
that which is derived from common estimation regarding 
the value (quantitas) of the articles as it is commonly 
imown, whether the sellers be many or not...the quantity 
{quantitas} of the articles {s the same in the case of. 
one or a few, as it would be if it were divided among ' 
many:..""" Were this not true, the sale of postags 
stamps by the government, which is a conspicuous example 


of public monopoly, would be per se unlawful and con- 
trary to justice. - 


: The third misunderstanding is that: monopoly ov- 
curs only in the asle of goods. From Billuart's posi- 
-: tion regarding the determination of just price his stand 
on this potnt is eminently consistent: "Those who agree 
‘ among themselves not to sell. unless at a price which ex- 
- eeeds. the highest one (i.6., according to common estima-— 
tion) or those who similarly agrees nat to buy unless at 
& price which is below the lowest, sin against justice."** 
Thus, buyers who join together for the sole purpose of 
buying under the commoniy eatimated price are as guilty — 
of injustice as those producers who unite to maintain 
the price beyond that level. In practice, obviously, 
the monopolistic buyer and the monopolistic seller are 
‘frequently the same person or group of persons. If 13 
quite probable, however, that tndividual consumers, who 
have been subjected to exorbitant prices in daily necessi- 
tles, might band together to buy those products at a | 
Price below the one demanded--so long as they do not act ~ 

‘ on the unwarranted assumption that the justice of their. 

‘action is entirely founded onthe fact of sapegasi being» 
buyers rather than sellers. 


“The conclusian, then, is that the specific thing’ 
which renders monopoly unjust is not precisely the fact. 
that there 1s a certain element of compulsion therein, 
nor that one or a few controitha market, nor yet that. 
it is the pecultar technique of producers alone--but 


a ——— 


rather, what does render it unjust. 1s the fact that the eed 


30. Billuart, Com. in Suomen Sctt Thoone, Tract: De contract tbes, 
Dtee. Il, a. 12 (De Monepoliia). 


31, Bildmert, Ipid., Dies. ITT, a. i (De Monopolite). 
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price asked by the monopolists. exceeds the just price 


based on common estimation, if the monopolists are 
sellers, oF falls below it, if they are buyers. 


‘In investigating the kinds of conmerce (negotiatto) . 


according to 38t. Thomas, we found that there is one kind 
wherein the relation is Money-Goods-Money, and another 
in which it is merely Money-Money. This second kind of 
commerce was given the special name of cambium or ars. 
campsoria by medieval theologians. We showld probably 
designate it as "money-changing." "Although cambium waa, 
atrictly speaking, a special branch of commerce, it’ waa 
nevertheleas usually treated in the works on usury, the 
reason being that many apparent contracts of. cambiun 
were in fact veiled loans..."°*.. However, the cases 
where cambium falls under the discussion of usury are 
exceptional; the typical examples beiong properly in 

the treatment on commerce. Since wa shall consider only 
the reguisr forms we shall deal with cambium here, rather 
than in the succeeding chapter, 


Besides the ordinary exchange of money for neces- 
sary goods, another kind of financial: transactions was . 
introduced according to which money 1s exchanged for 
money. This is called nummularia, that is the way in 
which money changers (campsores) use money. This first 
came about by chance; ‘namely, from the fact that some 
men, in transferring money from some countries to others, 
found that 1t was worth more than when they got it 
("carius eos expenderint quam acceperint"). Hence, from 
this experience,..man considered from which place the 
money should be transferred and in what way he could make 
the moat gain. This is the speciel concern of the nun-- 
mulary art."*5 again in the same commentary he observes: 
"That kind of wealth-getting which ta money-changing mul-_ 
tiplies money, not in all ways, but only through the ex- 
change of money. Whence, it is entirely concerned with 
money because money is the principal and the end of such . 


‘exchange, since money is. given for money. 


32. G. O'Brien, An Resay an Med. Econ. Teach,, 255. 

33. St. Tnaas, Pollt., Lib. I. Lect. 7. ; 

i "ged 4218 pecuniativs quac est campsoria mltiplicat pecuntaa . 
non amibus modis, sed eolum per denariorum permitationen; unis 
tota peetettt oirca senarion: quia. denarius ont prinetpiun 
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; these seem to be the only references made by 
St. Thomas®® to money-changing, nor does he in any place 
consider the justice of the transaction. The most proba- 
ble reason for the omission is that, since money-chang- 
ing is 4 species of commerce (negotiatic), everything 
which waa said of the latter applies equally to the 
. former. Cajetan, however, has an opusculum (De Camb1is) 
- devoted to the question. 
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' For Cajetan the specifying element in money- ~ 
changing is that money is not considered as money, that 
is as a measure, but as a thing itself.°° just as a. 
thing has two uses, that is, proper and common, 30 has 
money. °7 the first or proper use of money is to act as 
8 medium of exchange.°® Its second use is to be itself 
an exchangeable comodity.°* (This 1s why money-changing 
can be included in a discussion on commerce.) Though 
Aristotle is reported as censuring this kind of commerce, 


& 


et finis talis commtationia dum denariugs pro denario datur." | 
St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 7. | 

35. Thero are two other references to money changing; a) "Species \ 

pecuniarum distinguens, sive artis pecuniariee, sive nummismati- 
cam, sive campsoriam...” St. Thomas, De Reg. Princ., Lib. I, | 
chapter 13; b) "Et hoc etiam habet veritatem tn alils speciebua 
pecuniarm, imno. amplius, ut in campscria, quae non proprie 
ordinatur ut sit mensura rerum venalimm, sed magis ad permuta- | 
tionem numismatis.” St. Thomas, De Reg. Princ., Lib. IT, chap. 
Ys. Though these texts are consistent with St. Thomas' treat- 

. ment of money elsewhere they belong in that part of the De Rew. 
. Princ. whick was written by Ptolamaeun de Lucca. 

36. "Tn ci cambiia non consideratur pecunia ut pecunia, seu ut mengura 
eet; sed ut res quacdam est.” Vajetan, Opuscula Oeconomtco- 
Socialia, 235, (De Cambiin, Chep. IV), 107. 

"Et hoc modo utitur pecunia ers nuwmlaria, vulgariter 
' nuncupata campsoria, acilicet ut re quadam. Et propterea utitur 
' ipsa simi, ut re et pretio....Et supre hoc funésmentum consurgit 

“ F tota doctrina cambiorum. Nec ulla apparet ratio quare magis 
we aliis rebus possime tot modis uti.,,cum mitiplicitas uaus non 
, impediat ueum principalem." Cajetan, Com. in 8.7., I-33, 741. 

37. Cajetan, Opuscula Osconomico—Focielia, ahh {De Cambiia). 

38. Cajeten, Ibid., 245. tg ts 

39. Cajetan, Ibid., 246. _ . ts ua . ; 2 ko S SESE 

“RO. Cajetan, Ibid., 249. : Be 
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Cajetan himself takes a more moderate view of it: “As 
‘experience clearly shows, many necessities of life would 
be lacking. if there were no merchants, and since they 
cannot conveniently carry on their trading without money- 
changing, it is necessary and proper that there should 
be money-changing {tn the State--not money-changing for — 
its own sake (pure campsoria), but as an aid to eco- 


“nomics and politics. "41 


The traditionsl classification of cambium among 
the schoolmen was thresfold: cambium minutum was the or- 
@tnary exchange of different kinds or sizes of money 
within the same locality;*? cambium per litteras was the 
exchange of moneys of different currencies in different 
places, **>. cambium siccum was the exchange of moneys from 
which a profit was expected on the basis of an incre- 
ment in the money itself.** The first two kinds were 
lawfu2, while the third was not true camblum, but really 
usury masquerading under the guise. of cambium. * 


The fundamental rute for observing justice in 
money-changing, Cajetan reminds us, is the same which 
holds for 211 commercial transactions: the equality of’ 
the thing to the thing mist be preserved.*® That 1s, 
it is unjust to give bad or defective money in exchangs 
for good money, or to give gold coins for sliver ones, 
"which," as Cajeten sarcastically adds, "hardly merit 
the name of silver."*? The just proportion existing be- 


tween different kinds of money is. determined, as in the 
case of just price, by law or custom; for instance, "a 


gold ducat may be sila ni in economic and political 


“41, Cajetan, Ibid., 250. 


42. Cajetan, Ibid., 205, Also Billuart, Ibid., Dias. V, a. 2, Is 


“43. Cajetan, Syuecule Osconomico-Socialia (De beats 258) 


205. : 
Billuart, Com, in Suman Seti. ad Tract. De Contracts 
Dies., V, a. 2, #1. ee ys a ; . 
hu, Cajetan, Ibid., 208, 209. 7 

Billuart, Ibid., Dies. v, a. 2, fe. 


45. Cajetan, Ibid., 208, 209. 


| Billuart, Thid., Diss., V, a. 2, ke 
46. Cajotan, Ibid., 252. 
47. Cajetan, Thid., 255. 
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transactions to ninety solidi."*® 


If the money-changer was required by justice to 
glve back the equivalent of what he received by what 
title was he allowed to make a profit? He could legiti- 
mately charge for the money-changing on the basis of the 
expenses which he himself incurred.** ‘Then too, if the 
merchant could justly demand a certain profit on the 
product which he sells as a "stipendium laboris” (as 
St. Thomas allows),-1t would seem that the money-changer 
_. could levy a charge on ths grounds. In fact, Billuart 

' includes this in the various lawful tities upon which a 
charge can be made: risks and other inconveniences, labor, 
industry, expenses and the rarity or abundance not only 
of the money but also of the money-changers.”° 


wap tg 


Do thess principles of just money-changing have 
‘any relevance today? They certainly seem ‘to apply to 
foreign exchange operations as well as to certain domes- 
tic transactions. Many banks, particularly in, large 
cities, have departments given over exclusively to 
foreign exchange. A traveler may purchase traveler's 
cheques at his own bank which will be almost universally 
acceptable in countries outside of his own. . When the 
aifference between his own money and the foreign money 
in question is adjusted the bank adds a charge for its 
“own services. If the parity between the two moneys 1s 
preserved and if the bank charge is made on the basis of 
the expense, inconvenience, etc., which it has incurred, 
then the transaction is a just cambium according to 
. scholastic standards. Another example of lawful money- 
changing occurs even more frequently. Cheques, money 
orders and postal notes are exchanged for sums of money 
which are equivalent to the amount indicated on them. 
_, ‘The bank or post-office levies.a service charge which | 
' represents the "stipendium lsboris" to which they are 
justly entitled. There is an analogy. hatween the first - 
tase and the medieval “cambium per litteras" and another 
between the second example of modern money-changing and 
4B, Cajetan, Ibid., 256. Also “Servetur justum pretium quod vel 
lege vel commmi consuetudine.” Billuert, Ibid., 2. 
hO. Cajetan, Ibid., 259. ms 
50. Billoart, Cam. in Summam Scti Thomas, Tract. De Contratt., : 
Diss. ¥, a. 2, 2. 
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“cambium minutum." While the risks of ‘transporting money, 
80 real during the Middle Ages, are practically non- BG 
existent under modern conditions, still -on the basis of | ie 
the other titles and: for the social convenience which ~~. | 
they perform, our present. money-changing transactions ~~ 
for the most part. conform to the peauryearese laid.down 
by the schoolmen. ; ta fin? 
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Chapter Vv 


“USURY 


1n medieval economic thought considerable space - 
is devoted to the problem of usury. 


position: was no doubt due, in SPER to the Aristotelian 


Its conspicuous 


, condemnation: 


Usury fie most easonab ly: hated, becanse ite gain coms 
from money iteelf end not from that for the aake of. which 
money was invented. . For money was brought into existence 
Tor the purpose of exchange, but usury increases ‘the 
amount of tho money itself (and this is the actual origin 
of the Greek word: offspring resembles parent and usury- 
tOnOG- ia money born of money; consequently this form of 


business of getting wealth ie of all the form the mat 
contrary to nature. 


In commenting on this passage, St. Thomas merely re- 
states what Aristotle says without adding any notions 


of his own.” It is the Summa that St. Thomas treats 
this problem most extensively." 


St. Thomas inquires in his first articie whether 


1 


- Aristotle, Polit., I, 111, 23. 2258 3-9. 
2. 


"Et cun tata pecumiativa, quae est nummiaria, juste vituperetur, 
quasdan alia acguisitiva pecunine est, quae ratianeabiliseaime 
vituperatur, st odio habetur: quae dicitur foenus, per quod 
denarius setpsum adanget, at ideo sic vooatur. Videmme enin 
quod ea, quae pariuntur secundam naturam, mmt similia. generan- 


_ *ibua; unde fit quidam pertus. cum denariug ex denario crescit.. 


; Bibliothdque Zecmiate, W... 


Et ideo etiam tata acquisttio pecuntarum est maxims Praeter 
naturam,...." St. Thomas, Poitt.,: Lib. I, Lect. 3. oo 
St. Thomas, Summ Theol., II-II,-76, 1-4. The opsculum, De. . 
Usuriie, for some time included emong St, Thomas’ works, vas. 
written by Aegidinua de Lessinia pomevhere around anes Of. 
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it 19 sinful to accept usury for money lent... He re- 

plies: a are aa 

To accept usury for » loan of monay ia by ite nature un- 
just. The injuetice derives from the fact that ane sella © 
something that fa non-existent ani since thia 1s to con- 
atitute an inequality it 1s obviously contrary to Jua- 
tice. To make this clear we mist observe that there are 
certain things whose use consiata in thelr consumption; 
thua, we consume wine in using 1t for drink and wheat, 
in uping 1t for food. In such casea we cannot separate 

yl | "> the use of the thing from the thing itself, for, whoever 

is granted the use of the thing, is, by this very fact, — 


: e@ranted the thing itaelf. For this reason, to lend such’ 
! things ie to transfer the ownership. . Accordingly, if a 

{ man wishes to #ell wine, and at the same time sell ita 

| use, be would be selling the sam thing twice, or he 

‘ : would be selling what does not exist. Thia ts manifeat- 
| ly unjust. In like mamer, he commits an injustice who 
I 
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lends wine or wheat, and asks for double payment; that 
ia,.one which is the return of the thing in equal measure, 
the other, the price of the use-vhich is called usury.- 
On the other hand, there are gone thinge vhose use 
does not consist in their conaumptian; thus, to use a 
i house 18 to live in it, not to destroy it. Wherefore, 
ie such things both may granted separately; for instance, 
one may hand over to another the ownership of hia house, 
while reserving to himaelf the use of it for a time, or 
conversely, he may grant the use of the house while re- 
: . taining the omership. For thie reason a man may lav- © ; 
I /. tally make a charge for the use of hia house, and, be- wie 
sides this, claim the house viich he has lent, as hap~ ee 
pens in renting ami letting a house. 
[ Lt Money, however, according to the Philosopher* wae 
t 
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invented chiefly for the purpose of exchange; conse- 
j queatiy, the proper and principal use of money ia ite 
t consumption of alienation, whereby it is spent in ex- 
f change. Hence it ia by ite very nature milavful to 
é take payment for the use of mmey lent, which payment 
i te cation Somat Se enn oes ae Coma Se Peabans., 
} 
, 


4, Aristotle, Polit., I, ti, 13-1hS “W578 31-1357. “aes Ethtc., 
YY, % 10. - “US3e 20~" ‘3%. a Sor 
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other ill-gotten goods, so is he poe to reatore the 
money which he has taken in uaury.® 


There are certain things, then, such as wine, Wists 
and money whose use is their consumption.® In using 
them I destroy them. A thing can.be destroyed in two 
ways: it can be physically destroyed as in the case of 
Wheat when it 4s eaten, or it can be destroyed by 
| alienation, as when I spend money.” We might say that 
_din the case of wheat it is objectively destroyed, where- 
as money is subjectively destroyed; the money spent 1s 
destroyed so far as I am concerned. In such things 
whose use is their consumption, it follows that in giv- 
ing them to another, I transfer their ownership as 
well, . According ta the definition of mutuum, the un- 
conditional and complete transfer of ownership is an 
intrinsic and essential characteristic of those things 
which sre consumed when they are used, It is,, then, 
manifestly unjust to charge separately for the thing: 
itself and for the use of 1t. Either I sell something | 
which 1s non-existent, or I sell the same thing twice. 
in other words, if I lend a bushel of wheat, I transfer 
not only the wheat but the use and in transferring the 
use I necessarily transfer ownership of it. Consequent- 
_ ily, I ean expect to get back only the bushel which I 
lent. Since money is likewise consumed in its use-from 
' the fact that its primary use is to be spent, it is 
clear that in lending a sum of money I can only expect 
& like amount in return. This is. only consistent with 
_ the equality of justice. 


5. st, Thomas, Suma Theol,, I1-IT, 8, 1. 8 

6. Tho terms "fungible" (conswned in we) and nies eaaetuio? on 

- consumed in use) will not be used here: they were not used by 
St. Thomas. On their misuse by some theologians and economists. 
cf. A. A. Back, "Usury and the Bieclestene,” Dublin Review, 

_ 203 (1938), 83.. + > 

7. Thte notion of mnsy'’s belay destroyed wines it 18 spent 48 not 
found explicitly in Aristotle, but comes from Roman Law (Jus- 

_ tins, Inst., IT, 4). Although St. Thomas speaks of “proprius 

. ot principalia usus pecimias est tpaiue conmmptio" he does not 

mean that consumptibility 1a a spearate use of mmay; it ie 
ee ee eee sara Mead e modius of ox- 

. ghange. 


on ‘here are other things whose use does not con- 
sist in their consumption. In using a house, for in-..... 


Thus, in transferring 4 house to another, I may trans- 
fer only the use of it reserving the ownership to mBy~ 
. gelf. This ta the contract of letting or renting © 
(conductio et locatio).° It differs from the former - 
contract in that ownership is not intrinsically bound — 


up with use. In other words, with houses and the like, 


| stance, I do not consume it; I merely live in it... 
| the ownership is not transferred with the result that I 


can sell the house and the use of the house separately... © 


| In renting a house I can justly expect not only the 


return of the house itself but also an additional amount it 


for the use thereof. .§ ... : A Skee NG 
“Thus, ‘the eontract of wutuum Sageives only those” 


fer of ownership. It 19 a gratuitous contract in . 
vhich that amount of goods or money returned ‘is equal = ~ 


SG mmm 


+ 


$ a tio, on the other hand, is-concerned with those 


| ’ things whose use does not conaist in their destruction = 
or alienation. It does not demand that the use of Oia ve oy 


} «thing be accompanied by ownership... It is a contract in. 


by an additional amount for its use. It is from the 
consideration of these two kinds of contract that St. 


Thomas is led to define. usury as "the price for the use. =. 


, of money. which has been lent (pecunia mutuata).”° 
i “As we saw in the treatment of- money in Chapter - 
. III, money may be considered from the formal and fram. 
t . the meveante? Points: of view. weer its formal aspect, 


Bin will be reactked Sn the text Bt. Thoms itentities cos-, 
modatum with Locatio et canductio (he uses the phrase “domum 


! ‘ pince he implies locatlo et conductio rerum. 
9. "Et propter hoo secundum se est 11]1citum pro wu peousiee’ 


} . mmtuatae accipere pretius, quod dicitur usura.” St. Thomas, © ny 


Sums Theol., Ii-II,; 78,1. "Dicitur enim usura ab usu, eo 
. sollicet quod pro usu pecuniae pretium quoddam accipitur quasi 
“pee msua ere mutates vendetur. . ae sacs: De Mato; os 
aaa co wy as &.: pepe “8 ieee eee } LL 


Seca liendehipemanrirdicl Sette a see PT eth a Br eniretaieial 
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things whose use is their consumption; 1t demands that ~ 
the transfer of the thing °.be accompanied by the trans- . ~ 


sam meee eal YAUsewe. ia Wee Pm fe eee eee oe eae 


tio the amount lent. The contract of conductio et lo-. =. =: 


which the return of the thing may be justly accompanied . Ba 


accomodatam"). This identification involves no contradiction B 


rite 


' it has, as a consequence of its being a medium of ex- .” 
change, the function of acting as a representative of 
security. From its material aspect 1t has a secondary — 
use agy.an exchangeable commodity. St. Thomas considera 

the relationship between these two uses of money and - 
the problem of usury in his reply to the sixth objec- 
tion. If money 1s considered according to its primary 


use, that use can not be legitimatily sold.*° If, hovw-. 


ever, the money is considered from the point of view of... 

ita secondary use, that use can be justly golda.** In 

'. this second case the money, considered as a thing, may 
be used &3 a pawn or as a security for debt (pignus), 
When used as a thing, money, like a house, is not con- 

' sumed in ita use and, according to the principle of 

Roman Law, is for that reason capable of ususfructus.?* 

Thus, Cajetan points out that selling the use of money, 

a3 & thing, comea under cambium rather — under 

usury. : 


; Perhaps “oulaa to the 5 Siageeces of his time, 3t. 
-Fhomas waa well aware of the various attempts to evade 

the prohibition of usury. Evidently one of. the attempted 

evyasions. was to demand goods rather than money as @ 

payment for a loan. He replies that to demand goods 

- whose price can be estimated in money is the same.ag to 
demand money itself, and so one who exacts goods in 

, peer for a loan sina Aaatnse dveniees” MONeTSD 


10, "Usua autem princtpalis acids argentese eat Aistractio 
pecuntiae in commmutationes; unde non licet ejus usum vendere cum 
hee quod aliquis velit ejua restitutionen quod statue aedit.” 

. St. Thomes, Summa Theol., T1-II, 78,1, ad 6. , 
1L. "Et aimiliter potest esse aliquis pnavitiar iia’ uaa ‘seating’ ar- 


gonteas, ut puta ei quis concederet pecuntam eignatam ed oaten~ , 


. tatlonsm vel ad ponenium loco pignoris; et talem ueim pecuniae 

' Licite home venders potest.” St. Thomas, Summa Theol., If-TI, 

78, Laad6. “Unde si quie pecunism aignatam in aaeculo con- — 

cedat alicul ad hoc quod ponat eam in pignore, et exinde pretium 

‘acciptat, non est usura, quia non set contractus mtul, eed 

_. magia locatio et conductia." Bt. iad De Malo, a. oc is 

ah 15. -- oS ; , 
12. Justin., Decret., VII, 1, para. 2B, . 

13. Cajetan, Comm, in 5.T., IX-I, 78, Lad a BY 2 

is. *....ita etiam quicumque ex pacto tacito vel expresao quodcumqpe 
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one may accept something which has been freely. given by a 

‘the borrower in gratitude for the loan.*> Consistent >. 
. to the last--even as in so many cases, to the point‘of 


’ naiveté--St. Thomas adds that the.lender may demand as. - 
 pecompénse for the loan such things as erect ruse: and 


- ent ‘with the Roman tegal Lamas Seuserams ‘the con- | 


| 


AT. ead wate pro pecaniasti antasts ‘bliget 5 rem ‘alfguan cujus. : 


‘ 


love which . cannot be measured by money. * he 


' Another evasion of. usury is considered. “As is te at 
often the case, the lender demands a pledge or collater-~. 9 
al for the loan. If the thing which he demands can be © 
estimated by a price, he must do either of two. thinga:. 
he nust return the ‘collateral without having used it; . 
or, if he used 1t to hie own profit, he must return not © 
only the collateral, but also the amount which Scored ay 
to him from its use. Otherwise he should be msking .: °° 
free use of the collateral. which would be the same as . 
teking money for the lean.?? This solution.ie consist-.: 


tract of pignus.?® 


te Ges wlckice $3 cl bis ovis Rea wae Maeda GGA. 
price, Bo that he may wait for the buyer to pay, he evi- ~—s... 
dently commits usury: this waiting for the payment.of 
the price has the charaster of a loan, so that whatever 
‘ he demands beyond the just price in consideration of ‘this 


aliud acceperit cujus pretium pecunia meneurart potest, sintle af 
-. Peccatum incurrit.” St. Thomas, Summa Thool-, II-II, 78, 2. 
15. "81 vero accipiat aliquid hujumnodi , non quest exigens,” nes: 
quasi ex aliqua obligatione tacita vel expresen;> sed sicut . 
gratuitum docum, non peccat; quia etiam anteguam i ae 
mtuasset, licite poterat aliquod danum ikea Neecaauah St... - 
. Thomas, Sumog Theol., II-IT, 78,2. vee 
16. "Recompensationem vero eorum quae poauan non aaa, : 
- Liecet pro mtuo exigere, puta bensvolentiam et amorem ejus oui!) 
mtavit, vel etiquid hujuemdt. St. ‘Thome, Summa Theol.» TET, | oa 
7832. 62 


7 “prétio aestimari potest, debet usum 1llius ref ilie qui. 
bs ie mutuavit,; computere in restituticnsm ejus quod mtuavit; alio. ee 
” guin’si usu illius rei quast gratia #1>1 superaddi velit, - | 
. baste eat ac a1 pecuniam acciperet. pro mtu, quod est usurarium. : 
 oeee” St. Thomas, Suma Theol., II-IT, 78,2, ad 6. are 
18. We Oo Morey, Suthsaee of Rowen Lav, = 
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delay 1s like a price for a-loan, which pertains to uwuwy. 
In like manner, if one wishes to buy a thing for less than 
ita juat price becanse he pays for the goods, before they 
are delivered, it fe usury. Such an anticipated payment . 
of money has the character of a loan whose price equais 
the amount deducted from the just price. However, if-« 
man allows a rebate on the just price ia order to have 
the money Sooner, it ia not usury. shed 


From these examples we can concludes then that 
usury is the profit coming from a mutuum. Whether that 
profit de money or something measureable by money does 
not effect its essentially illicit character. St. 
Thomas' central. ergument, then, ia that a contract of 
loan is by its very nature gratuitous.*° Father Beck 
points out that there are two common fallacies regard-' 

_ing this Thomistic notion of usury. The first is that 
his argument againat it derives principally from Aris- 
totie's.doctrine that money is by its nature sterile. 
This belief may resuit from the practice, more or less 
common, of reading into Aristotle what properly belongs 
to St. Thomas alone. The second is that the doctrine 
has to be modified according ag the loan is productive 
or non-productive. Both ideas, Father Beck insists are 
_ excluded by the Thomisatic definition of usury.?* 


igs St. Thomas, Summa Theol., IT-I%, 78, 2 ad 7. Here St. Thomas 
_ éhowa that such 4 practice involves the selling of time, 
20. In the Sentences St. Thames gives a second and less prefound 
argument againet usury. Eis reasoning is briefly as follows: 
 “woney ig only a measure; to accept a price for 6 loan is to 
| gecept more money for less. This is to change the measure in 
accepting and giving. In the Summa, which represents his nore 
_* mature thought, St. Thomas does not mention this argument. 
"Et ideo pecuntae usus non habet monsurem utilitatis ex ipsa 
pecunia.sed ex rebua quae per pecuniam mensurantur secundum 
aifferentiam ejus gui pecuniam ad rea tranamitat.. Unie acofyere . 
majorem pecuniam pro minari nihil aliud ease videtur quam ai. 
versificare menguram in accipienio, et dando; quod manifeste =| 
: inguitatem continet.” Bt. Thomas, Sent., ETL, d..37, q. 1, a.6.° 
21. A. A. Bock, “Usury and the mechaiaes ¢ Dublin Revtew,. 203 
(1938), 85-81. . on - . 


——- 


\ 


The argument against usury, that. it makes money 
breed money contrary to its nature, has long been popu- 
lar... Shakespeare used it. in the Merchant. of Venice: 


Antonio: ‘Or 1a your gold ewes and rams?! | 
Shylock: ‘I cannot tell, I make it breed as fast.1 22. 


The crude way in which the argument has been put has 
served to.obdscure Aristotle’s real point: :he did not 
“gay that money could not breed money, but rather that’ 


in doing so it is contrary to nature. It is not only . .: 


"naive but wholly inaccurate. to think that Aristotle was 


‘dogs. reproduce its ikind.* - 


Through Aristotle condemns interest....he ania tt as 
napa. PUOLV,- not because 1t 1e impoesible to breed money 
- out of money (for that 1¢ just what happens), but because 
. that use of 1t 1s a departure from the TEAdoS of money 
(viz. to serve ae a means of exchange.) Eia grievance .- |. 
ta that it is so misused ao ‘that it can't be. (ates igs gees 
; ” lining author ‘a) **- he 
ie Now Aristotle looked with disfavor ‘on even the profit - 


which comes from commerce, so it is to be. expected that 0° 


é ignorant of the fact ‘that, in some transactions, money a 
| ' he should a fortiori detest usury. Consequently, since 


St. Thomas did not attach auch odium to commerce, it is 


_ understandable | that he. should modify Aristotle's notion pie 


| Of usury. : eee ts 

In the. thira ‘article of. question 78 st. Thomas aye 

| asks:. Whether one wust return what he will have gained - 
\ tre money, lent. at ETS bard a faa that | Ane tg 


: 22, alakeapeure, Merchant of Teatoe, Act x, Be. 1m. 
i. = "Arietote. connsit la productivité de Ltargent. la ponante dans . 
) Le commerce, est CTOLXELOWNAL “ REPAS tHe GAAGYAC, .. Bo, 
commencement et la fin de. Ltechange. -Elle engendre des protite: 
MOLNOEL nepsos Le commerce eat l'art d'echanger une eomme © 
plus faible contre uns plus forte par. 1L"intermediatre détun Fro- 
Aultecsce | Dans le commerce, - L'argent prolifie, ii fait des 
petite. La transaction commerciale est protuctive. Mais le |: 
: commerce ‘est condanmable .” . Coe Etudes Sur La Pettis 
18.00% 
ah. oe Bonner tek ‘a1); "Who Base. ‘Barren Motal't", Eeonenton Ir, Aa 
. 5. (2922) 105-111. (Quoted by A. A. Beck, "Geary end and the 
Tervagiene,” Dublin Review, 203,. ae 6. 
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. there are certain things whose use is their very con- - 
sumption. According to law they do not have uausfruc- 
tus.*° and so if such things are extorted through . 

. usury (1.8., money, wheat, wing, etc.jJ, one does not 
have to restore more than he accepted. The ressan te 
that whatever ile acquired from such things is not the 

fruit of these, but of mumen industry..... There are 
certain things vhose use ie not their consumption, and 

‘such do have ususfructus, for instance, a house or 4 
field, or something of the like. And if one extorts 

- the house or field of another by usury, he mist not 
only return the house or field, but also the fruits 

. Of these things. The reason 1a that the gain from 
these belongs to the owner, and #0 it 1a owed to himZ? 


. BY applying the notion of vausfrugtus in ‘this argmment, 
St. Thomas shifts the emphasis from the consideration 
_ of the sterility of money to that of its consumptipiil- 
ty. He reminds us here, that according to the legal 
notion, ususfructus cannot be had of those things con- 
aumed in use: “Neither by. the natural nor civil law. do 
such things receive ususfructus." -In making use of this 
principle of Roman Law St; Thomas was. able to diacern 
_iwhat Ariatotle never saw--or at least, never mentioned: 
if money should not produce more money, but in fact does 
in some cases, whence comes thia power? St. Thomag 
knew as well as Aristotle that money left to.itself is 
naturally idie, The power, then, of increasing itself : 
comea from without; it comes from human indugtry.7° 
Money is the material source of the increase, while the | 
element which feeds the transaction is the active 
source, 2® or, more precisely, the “money is the | 


_ 25, Fustin,, Inst., IT, 4.- Justin., Beoret., wm, CP H 
- 26. St. Thomas, Sumas Theol., II-II, 78, 3. A eke : : 
' 27. Justin., Inet., I, 4. ° Snstin., Decret., VII, se , 
- 28, "Id quod de tali re (1.4., pecunia) est acquigitum, non est 
fructus hujusmedi rei, sed Inmmanae saeeeersee ‘Bt. tac, oe 
os Suzma Theol., IT-IT, 78, 3- na 
- 29. ".eeeRadix non solum habet ratiouss materias, stout pecunta 
“. peuraria; gad. habet etiam alfqualiter rationem caunse activas, © 
inquantum aduinistrat nutrimentum.” St. Thomas, Suma Theol., 
anette 78, 3. A Bonk a ' 


instrumental cause of.the increase and labor is the . ~. -- 
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principal cause.*° ‘The instrumental causality of money 
ae Hy RESUEE out again tn another ‘passage: - = : . 


He who sows wheat in a field, doa not yet have | an ace 

‘tual crop but only a virtual one; similarly, one who 

possesses money does not acme have gain, but ay 

virtually. °* i 

The Thomiatic doctrine: on instrumental. icmudaiity na 

heips to remove the confusion regarding the sterility of 
toney. "It happens that anything participates in the 
proper action of another thing, not by ita own power, 
but instrumentally, insofar as it acts in virtue of the 
other."7" ghus, 

4 secondary instrumental cause does not participate in 

the action of a superior cause, except. insofar as, 


through sousthing proper to it after the fashion of a4 
disposition, as operates. toward the. effect of the prin~ 


cipal agent, > 


a 


a 


ear Stave See 


¥ 


ire 


arian 


The instrumental cause, then, produces an effect only 

by virtue of its participation in the principal cauae. 
From this 1t follows that money is virtually fecund: in 
the sense that it produces gain,. not by any. causal 
dignity proper to it, but only inasmuch as it partici- 
pates in the, tnherent excellence of the principal cause, 
which in this case is the human agent. : 


There ts a Thomistic principle that the princt- 
Pal cause is more noble than the effect, whereas the 
instrumental cause ta not.? Nov, in modern practice, 
the shift in emphasis has been such that money has 


nes 


Ae Jel ee Fe Meret tee, 


WDE! renee teen eee 


30. "....non propter pecuntam usurerian datam, eicut propter 
causam inatrumentalem sed propter euam industrian, sicut 
propter cansam principalem.”. St, Thomas, hid.) ae 7, Bate, 

31, St, Thomaa, Ibtd., 1-1, 62, & 2d 1 ot 2. : 

32, St. Thomas, Toid., I, 45, 5. 

33. St. Thomas, Sumas Theol., I, 45, 55 Ex 7 

3h, “Non est auten eadem ratio principalia agentis ot dneteimenti? Pah tt 
nam principale agens oportet esse potius; quod non requiritur Be : 
. in agente instrumentali." Bt. Thomas; Sum, Pooh» iO, Bie 


165, 2a 


ae 


i 
i 
j 
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gradually come to be considered the principal cause in 


' ‘producing wealth and human industry, the instrumental 


cause. The result of this perversion is that money has 
become exalted and man has become degraded by the very 
fact that money has come to be considered greater than: 
its effect, t.e., the production of wealth. The right . 
order of things demands that human industry become the 


principal cause and that it. receive. the honor, as | 


-prineipal cause, which is ita proper due: that it be 


more noble than its effect. .Only in this way can the... 
dignity of the human ‘person in sconcnie abesety be re-.... 


‘stored. as 


: A populan fallacy regarding the. doctrine of | 
‘usury is that it is intrinsically modified according 4s 
the loan 1a productive or non-productive, Thia misun- 


, derstanding 4s obviously closely connected with an in- 
- proper ‘notion of the character money has Aa an in- 


strumentsi cause, Benveniati seems to think that the 
productivity. or non-productivity of the loan ia the es- 


| sential point upon which the injustice or justice of - 
- usury resta.?° In his pamphlet.on usury, Belloc like- 


‘wise has. the same interpretation.*” . Pope Benedict XIV 
explicitly condemned this view in’ ee: in his Enoyoli- 
caly. "Vix Pervenit. "°° ; 


‘ 


“The crux of the ‘prodlem vest on the Aa riacbiod 


‘between two essentially different contracts. The first 
is the contract of mutuum,. The second ia the contract 

_of partnership, or societas, as it was termed in Roman 
Lav.. Both involve the transfer of goods consumed in 


use; the difference 1a that in mutuum the ownership of .. 
. the money is transferred with _ poney: arta white 


ee ee 
35, Maritain hee som interoating 2 remarks on the consequence of 


this reversal of values in which money and Inman industry bave 


chenged places so that the former has became the living or- 
. @aniam and the latter, the mere feeder, in productive enter. 
prises. J, Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World, - 127-128. e 
36. J. L. Benvenisti, The Intquitous Contract, Gandon: - hoe, 
.Qatea, Washbourne, 1937}, 2-24, 
. 37. BE, Belloc, Usury, (London: Sheed and Ward, 1931), ue 
ee aS rere a Yaz Fervent, | Pars ae 2..°., 


Ce ne errata i a Aa MA SS = 


Pes ae. 


39. St. ieee) Saoee Deal, T-r, shy 5 ab ac ae oe 
“ho. "....1ta quod mm pertcule tpsius mercator de on putetnticn, : 
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in a societas the ownership of the money is not trans- 
SPER ; ; 


He who lenis (mtvat) money transfers the ownership of 
the money to the one to whom he lenis it..... But he 

who commita his money to 4 merchant or to an artisan by 
way of partnership (per modum socletatia} does not trans. 
fer the ownership of his money to him, but keepa it.° 


the money St. Thomas is careful to employ the word ; 
“nutuat” in the first case, and "committit" in the — 
second. This precision in terminology. serves to shaw 

that the two kinds of contract are eeeenttatty. differ-- 
ent. 


Ag do baveielvonay geen, tovchenee’@ price fae 
the loan when the contract is a mutuum is usurious, and — 
in se unjust, What 1s the justice of charging for a 
loan when the contract is @ societas? St. Thomas an- - 
swers that since the lender takes a risk when the mer-. 
chant trades with the lender'a money, he can justly ex-. 
pect a certain portion of the profit which comes from’ 
the beenesoyi ons just as if he made the transaction 
himsel?. * in the contract of societas how 1g the © om ‘tk 
character of a true partnership maintained?. It 1s ful- :; 
filled by the fact that tn forming such a contract the =: - 
lender providea the capital for the transaction and the © 
borrower provides the labor. Though St. Thomas does 
not develop this notion explicitly here, it follows” 
from what we have already seen of his theory that capi- 
tal and labor together combine to produce wearin: AL. 
propos of this Maritain points out: Bt. Ge ret 


. ” Granted a sane. theory of values,’ of work and of ovner- 


_ ship, the mechaniem of the contract of partnership or 
. @G-operation affords a justification in lav and equity 
for the profits that accrue to invested capital ani in- 
ae Bense wo hare ae Beseten cut that the ie ieee 


' vel artifer operatur; et ideo atc licite potest partem lucri ae 
: inde provententte expetere, tanguam de re eua,” 8t.. Thomas, —- 
" Sump TREO» Pet so 2 oa. 2 a : , ae ; 


It is important to note that in’ speaking of transferring ae 


i = fis 
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economy ia accredited to an ideal type which is not ob- 
Jectionable or sinful tn itself... But in the order of 
concrete reality it ia a vicious economy; in actual fact 
this contract of partnership operates as a moneylending 
contract and usury makes ita appearance as the soversign 
mnistreas of the bourgeois world.*? 


In this last sentence Maritain 1s evidently re- 
ferring to the modern failure to distinguish between 
contracts of mituum and contracts of partnership. It 
is essential to the latter contract that the lender as- 
sume risk along with the borrower; it follows from the 
fact that in such a contract the lender retains ovner- 
ship of the money lent. The present tendency is to de- 
mand a sum additionsl to the principal, whether the . 


' venture be successful or not. In such a case the lender 


ests his increment win or lose, and thus assumes no risk 
in the transaction, In other words, the contract which 
eppears to be a partnership is, in reality, a mutuum. 

This is apparently what Maritain refers to when he says. 


that "this contract of partnership operates as a money, 
lending contract.” 


_ There coulda not be a greater mistake ‘to! think 
that, in prohibiting usury in all cases, the medieval — 
theologians likewise prohibited interest. However, 
when they spoke of interest they did not mean what we 


_@o now. For us there is a quantitative differance only 
. between the two such that usury implies excessive inter- 


est. For the schcolmen there was & qualitative differ- 


‘ence entirely abstracted from any considerations of 


quantity. The formal dtatinction between the two goes 
further back than to the Middle Ages; a clear distinc- 
tion between usury and interest was made in Roman Law. 
Interest implied the difference in the lender's condi- 


‘tion before and after making the loan.(1.6., "id quod 


dnterest"). In other vords, it covered the damage which 


the lender occasioned in jiending money to another. 


ki. J. Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World, 128-129. In the 


note immediately below thia passage Maritain remarks that in 
medieval teaching a clear distinction vas drawn between in- 
vweating capital and lending money at interest. They are two 
operations opposed oven in principle. : 
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Thus, if I should lend another one hundred dollars gra- . 
tuitously, and in the meantime had to borrow the same 
amount myself, paying five dollars for the loan, I 
should be entitled to recompense on the basis of that 
lose I suffered. The recompense was called "interesse" 
and according to Roman Law it should cover not only ac~ 
tual damage but even loss of profit.*® It 1s on the 
basis of interest in this legal sense*® that theologiana 
are led to justify loans by the various extrinsic 
titles, demnum emergens lucrum cessans, poena conven conven- 


tionalis pericuium sortis- and titulus legis civilis. civili * 


Daunum emergens is the joss which the lender ac-_ 


‘tually incurs as 4 result of the loan.. The example 
given just above represents this kind of loss. Lucrum 
ceéssans is the loss occasioned the lender by the fact 
that-in lending the money he foregoes the profit he 
might be able to make with it. Poena conventionalis is 
the loss which the lender suffers when the loan is not 
returned within the stipulated time, Periculum sortis 
is the risk the lender takes of losing the principal 

' with the consequent loss to himself by reason of the 
expenses he incurs in.trying to regsin it. Titulus 


‘legis civilis is different from the other titles in 
that it does not justify interest on the basis of loss 


‘to. the lender, resulting from the loan itself. It 
‘justifies it on the grounds. that the civil law doses 


not-entirely prohibit usury, but rather permits it with- . 


in certain quantitative limits in order to avoid great-. 
er evil, 
There was never any argument concerning the 


legitimacy of damnum emergens. St. Thomas lays down 
the principle goverbing thia title ld pateenes . 


‘42. "Rt hoo (t.e. jevereasd) nen solum in damo, sed etiam in 
lucro nostra amplectitur Serene quia et ex eo vetersa 
quod.interest statuerunt.” Codex Justin., VII, 47. 

43, Cleary outlines the several special connotations the tern ; 
“Snterease” had fer medieval theologians. However, interest 
ing the point is to hiatoriana, it need not concern ua here, 
We ebsli take it in its generic sense to mean damage to tho | 
lender and as inoluding the five extrinsic titles. es species, 


P. vend The Church and aaa 93.98, ; 


This. title is not mentioned by all theologians. 
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A lender may vithout sin enter into an agreement with the 
borrower to be recompensed for the logs he incurs as a 
result of something owed to him; this ts not to sell the 
use of money, but to avold loss. It may aleo happen that 
the borrover avolds greater losa than the lender incura, 


wherefore the, borrower may repay the lender with what he 
has gained. - ce : 


In the same objection from which the above text 
is taken St. Thomas mentions the title lucrum cessans. . 
On thts point he ts nat so clear. In fact, Cajetan re- 
marks that “concerning this second principle there is 
some doubt because it seems false and contrary to the 


‘Author” (t.e., 3t. Thomas).** ‘The principle as found 


in the text is as follows: 


‘ te 
“Tue lender cannot enter into an agreement for compensa- 
tion for loss on the ground that he makes no gain out 

of hia money, because he mat not sell what be has not 


yet got, on phat he may be prevented from getting in 
many WAyA. 


In this passage St. Thomas certainly seems opposed to 
granting interest on the basis of lucrmmm cessans, His 
argument is that, in contradistinction to damnum emer- 
gens where the losa ig actnally suffered, the loss suf- 
fered through lucrum cessans 1s merely probable. 


Cajetan seems to think that St. Thomas contra- 
dicts himself on this point. "....41t will be shown 
that this principle is repugnant to the principles re- 
garding reatitution."*” He is referring to a previous 


article where 3t. Thomas treats of the obligations of 
restitution: 


A pereon may suffer loss in two ways: that may he 
taken fron him which he actually has and auch 4 lose 
is to bo restored according to equal compensation.... 

. in the other way he 1a injured when he ia prevented. 
from haying what he was shout to have; in auch a cane. 


iy. St. Thomas, Summ Theol., II-If, 78, 2aa1.. ~ 

“45. Cajotan, Com, in &.7., II-It, 7,2. °° 
46. Bt. Thomas, Summa Theol., Il-I, 78,2 atl. 
47, Cajetan, Com. in 8.T., IZ-II, 78, 2. o ‘ 


the 1ndemification need not be on the basis of equali-. 
ty, for it is less to have a thing potentially than to 
have tt ectually and he who ie merely about to have 

- something has it only potentially. * 


Gajetan applies the principle involved in reatitution ay 
to the case of lucrum cessans. He shows that in lena- * 
ing there are two things ta be conaidered--one lends 

the money and also the gain from that money which is 
potentially contained within it. Furthermore, just as -- 
in buying and selling, it is lawful to.gell a thing for 


‘more than it is worth in itself, by the fact that it: 
‘may have @ spectal value for the seller, so in lending 


money it 1s lawful to estimate the money at more .than 
its absolute value, by reason of the value it may have 
for the lender. Thus, one may demand a certain recon- 
pense for the loss which he has sustained in foregoing 


_the gain from the money which he has lent. The recom- 


penge here doea not have to be equivalent to the loss, — 
for according to the principle of restitution, an amount 
equal to the loss must be returned only when the loss 
is actual. To accept such a recompense ia not to ac- 


- gept something in addition te the capital lent for the 


use of the money;. it is only to accept something for . 
the losa of the power for gain which the money has. 


The lender can incur the loss of something already pos- 
outers in two ways: in one way, from the fact that the 


48. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., II-Il, 68, 4. Bos 
49. Cajetan, Comm. in 8.7.,.I0-Il, 78, 2.: Though I hare included. | 
this argument from Cajetan in which he intends to show that 
_ . St. Thomas contradicte himaelf in not alloving Jucrum cessana, ~ 
"I am not go sure that there ia a real contradiction in St. | 
_ Thomay. If we accept Cajetan's argument for lucrmm cessans 
_ we are apparently brought around to the view that money has an - 
:- active power of iteelf for producing gain. Cajetan saya in 
thie same commentary that money has tvo powers: “potentia 


ut aubsetat industrias.” This seems to be the sane as the in- 
_ proper view of the trans-instrumntalbcharacter of mags 
7 which waa atecuseed som pages back. ; 


cuntas quia. ipsam absolute comitatur™ and “potentia pecuniae = 


a, a 
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money fe not returned to him at the appointed time. In 
‘euch a case the borrower can be held to interest. The 
second way, he may incur lose within the time stated. 

Here the borrower cannot be held to interest. The leni- 

er ought to take precautions lest he incur loss. Nor... 
should the borrower incur loss because of the foolish * 
ness (stultitia) of the lender.” 


“In this passage St. Thowas is souninerive the 
titles poena conventionalis and periculum sortis. With 
the former there is little difficulty. In common with. 
damnum emergens it allows recompense for actual iosa, 
It ty different, however, in that the loas ia outside 
the currency of the loan and results from a failure on. 

‘the part of the borrower. to repay the loan at the 
stipulated time. | 


: St. Thomas quite derinitely excludes periculum 
sortis as & valid title. His reasoning seems to be 
that it is unjust to force the borrower to recompense 

' the lender for his own foolishness. The grounds upon 
which the theologians accept this title is that, in 
‘lending to another whose credit is poor, the lender 
risks the return of the principal. However, it is dif- 
ficult to see, in such & case, how demanding recompense 
for that risk guarantees repayment of the principal. 

If the principal is repaid there haa. been no loss; if 

the principal is defaulted; but only the recompense de- 
manded is repald, it igs surely a-slight consolation to 
the lender. Economic factora by their very nature are 

_ immersed in contingency and this existential condition 

_, of their being precludes any possibility of neceasity's 
_ entering inte their constitution. Consequently,. aince 

insecurity 19 the lot of mankind in the temporal aphere, 
4t is difficult to see how justice could demand that the 
borrower be taxed for conditions which belong to the - 
very nature of things in. the. Practical order... 


St. ‘Thomas’ geema to deny the validity of ‘titulan . 
teeta civilis. Unlike the other titles this does not 
claim to justify a recompense for the loss incurred in. 

‘the loan itself, but rather for the. loss which one ts. . 


“ 50. St. Thomas, De Malo, q. 23, a. & ad The oe 
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_ occasioned by the fact that others practise what is for- 
bidden to him, with the consequent disadvantage to him. 
To the objection that the Divine Law had permitted usury _ 
to the Jews and that usury is therefore allowable, St... ' 
Thomas replies: "It was not granted to them ag being = _ 
licit, but permitted in order to avoid greater evil."*! 
Similarly, of the civil law he says: 


Human laws leave some sins unpunished on account of the 
conditions of imperfect men in which many advantages 

' would be jeopardized if all eins were etrictly prohi-— 
“pitted and if penalitiesa were provided, and go human lav 
@llowa usury, not believing it to be according ‘to jue- 
tice, but only not to impede the advantage of many. 5* 


Thus, St. Thomas argues here that, owing to the imper- 
fect conditions among men, the daw. permits acts which 
are intrinsically evil.. Such permission does not change if 
their essentially vicious character. The permission ia “ 
given only because some recalcitrant individuals act in. 
| a consistently. unjust. manner. Only to protect the just. 
from being victimized by the unjust, does the law per- 
mit such actions to all. ‘Though it permits such unjuat 
actions generally, that permission does not remove the 
unlawful character which such actions have. for each 
person. 
{ 


It must be observed that, with all these | 
titles, if any one of them is interpreted in an abso- 
lute manner and abstracted from all prudential deter- 
ninations, then the fundanental philosophical argument 
for the per se injustice of haeal becomes moacont¢ and 
wholly Sagar 


Aen rca et are A me 
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52. St, Thames, Suen, Theol., 1-4, 7B, 1 ad 2; De De Mals, a ae 
es a. had 1; Sent., Dil, d. 37, q-1, 8.6081. | _— 
: 32. Bt. onprede Sum Techs ee 78, lea 3; De = Q- “2, : 
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CONCLUSION 


. The exposition of 3t. Thomas' notions dn wealth 


and money has showed how close he has remained to the 
‘Aristotelian notions, and at the same time, how he has - 
made some departure. Apart from the interesting his- 
torical questions which the comparison and contrast of 
Thomistic and Aristotelian economic doctrines can raise, 
there is raised the even more provoking problem of ; 
methodology. Like all good commentators, St. Thomas is 


content to explain what Aristotle has said. Consequent- ; 


ly,.it is not surprising that we should find St. Thomas 
adhering closely in his Commentary on the Politics to 

. the Aristotelian notion of economics. Even when Aris- 
totle merely implies that wealth-getting is the concern 
of the stateaman as well as of the householder,? St. | 
. Thomas does not draw out the consequences of that in- 
Plication.” What is surprising, hovever, ia thet in 
the Summa, which represents his own thought, St. Thomas 
does not mention the art of wealth-getting as belonging 
to the prudence necessary to the statesman. In view of 
the fact thet he shows how necessary the military art. 
is for the ruler, > his omisston of a consideration on 
the importance to the statesman ofa bring say of fi- 

. bance seems incomprehensible... ; 


Though St. Thomas adheres closely to AvAetotie's 
conception of wealth, he does add a refinement which 
apparently escaped the Philosopher. Even though he 
does not thoroughly analyze the connection between 


‘scarcity of wealth, St. Thomas does indicate that he is ; 


aware of the influence which acarcity has in determin- 


ing the value of things. In treating of this considera- 
tion St. oo departs someunat from his apr raats 


_ 1. Aristotle, Polit., I, 141, 9. 1256 37-395 Ibid., I, 10, 20. 

: 1258a 19-20; Bit. Ty iv, 5. 12508 20.23; ESE I, pias 5. 
-. 12598 34.36, ; 

2. St. Thomas, Polit., Lib. I, Lect. 6.00 

7 3. st. Thomas, Summa Theol., II-It, 50, he. 
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practice of remaining close to the text of Aristotle. ~ 

| He speaks of the increased value of things owing to — . 

- their rarity,* and again he advises. the prudent trader | 
to buy his: goods where they are. sbundant. = sell man . 

where they are scarce, . j 


.. Another example of St. whomas' adaing some no-.. 
tiona of his own to. his commentary appears in the case sos 
of commerce. While he is explaining the Aristotelian . - 
view of commerce, St. Thomas shows himself to be more © 
interested than the former in its various forns.® How- 
ever, his frank admission of the necessity for the ‘thy 3h Ps 
State to develop commerce-albelt under certain restric-- | 
. tions--ia found in the De Regimine Principum.” Further-' 

'" more, in the Ethica Aristotle apparently uses commer-. 
' ¢lal transactions chiefly to illustrate how commutative, see 
| Justice differs from distributive justice | by showing . 
that the former is a kind of reciprocity. ° - When St. 4 
Thomas deals with commerce in the Summa’ he treats it - 
as something which is worth considering for its own =. 
sake, He is not tnsensible to its moral dangers, nor 
is he ‘unaware of ita. advantages when controlled i oe oe 
proper ethical standards. .. one 


’ St. Thomas’ treatment of usury ¢ owes ‘less Ln ar 
Aristotle than do any of his other economic doctrines, oe is 
for his principal argument against usury, 43 well as 
much of hia terminology, comes from Roman Lav.* a 
St. Thomas shows any genius for original econamic 
sere it 1s in his treatise on ueury: in the Summa.* 


4, St. Thomas, Polit. I4b. a lect. 1% 
5. St. Thames, Polit., Lib. ¥, Lect. 9." 
6. St. Thomas, Poltt., Lib, I, Lect. 9." eae 
.. Jo St. Thomas, de Reginine Principum, rm, ch. 3. he ee 
&. Ariatotle, Ethics, ¥, ¥,.6-16. 1232b 31- 11335 29. Voce 
_.. 9. St. Thomas, Summa Theol., If-I1, 77s: 1k. mas ; 
10. There is’ an interesting historical question involved here: | 
“ Daa St. Thomas get hia notions directly from Reman Lav, or 


... through aoms such medium as Gratiant: Whether he consulted |. 

. - pedmary sources or seconfery sources is of little consequence _ 

+ for our consideration. . What is important ie that Roman lega? - 
1 onan were the basis: for st. Thones’ bier argument ard 

_ Usury. : 

a. 8t. Tama, Sums ume Theol, 11-, ee as, 
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Where his originality lies Is in the synthesis of Aris- 
‘totelian and Roman legal concepts of the question. 


What conclusion may we draw from a comparison of 


Aristotle and St. Thomas on wealth and money? We may 
observe that, whereas Aristotle may have been true ta | 
the spirit of. his own epistemological principles in his - 


discussion of these economic notions, St. Thomas was 
not quite so faithful to this spirit: the Angelic 


_* Doctor did not apparently consult so much empirical : 
.' data as he might have in developing his principles, 


since most of his notions derive less from his own ex- 
perience than from that of Aristotle. This phenomenon - 


‘carries with it a suggestion for modern Thomists: tif 


Thomistiec economic philosophy is to remain true to its 
character as the economia pserennis, two factors must be 
kept in mind. First, extreme caution must be exerctsed 
in the use of- Thomistic terminology. Second, modern 
economic conditions have to be carefully considered be- 
fore the application of Thomistie principles can pro- 
vide a solution for our problems. 
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